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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM, 


A Conjecture unon Luke xxiii. 47, 
compered with Matt. xxvii. 
and Mark xv. 39. 

WE are told in the second of these 

passages, that “ when the centurion 

and they that were with him wat 
ing Jesus, saw the earthquake, 
those things that were done, 
feared greatly, saying, truly this was 

(fie Son of God.” And the same 

circumstance is mentioned by St. 

Mark xv. 39, in the following t: 

*‘ when the centurion, which stood 

over against him, saw that h 

cried out and gave up the ghost, he 

said, truly this mam was the Son of 

God.” St. Luke xxiii. 47, repre- 

sents the matter thus, “‘ now when 

the centurion saw what was done, 
he glorified God, saying, certainly 
this was a righteous mun.”’ These 
zceounts seem to difler, Ist. In the 
person who made the confession ; 

Luke and Mark affirming it was the. 

centurion, and Matthew that it was 

the centurion and they that were 
with him, 2. In the causes assigned 
for the confession, Matthew and 

Luke attributing it to the earth- 

quake, the rent in the vail of the 

temple, and the opening of tie 
graves; and Mark, to our Lord's so 
crying out, and giving up the ghvst. 

3. In the terms of the confession it- 

self, which declared wecording to 

Matthew and Mark, that Jesus was 

the Son of God, and according to 

Luke, that he was a righteous man. 
1. As to the first of these, ne men- 

tion being made of the soldiers by 

Luke and Mark, by no means forces 
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us to conclude that the centurion 
ouly spoke; or that what he said, 
was said me:ely in bis own name. 
For nothing is more commen, both 
in correct composition, and in fa- 
miliar conversation, than to consider 
the words spoken by the chief of 
a body of men as the words of that 
body, or to attribute what is uttered 
by them all, to their leader as an in- 
dividual. And ia either way, we 
can have no difficulty in reconciling 
the Evangelists to each other. 

2. Although ‘St. Mark appears 
at first sight to place the cause of 
the confession, im the particulars 
contained in our Lord’s cry, or ia 
tlie manner of it, yet he intended 
not to exclude the various miracles 
which occurred, because he men- 
tions the rent in the vail of the tem- 
pie immediately after the cry aud the 
death of Jesus, in the yerse before 
that upon which we comment, 
Therefore, though the passage would 
have been clearer if it had run, 
«‘ when the centurion saw this, and 
that he so cried out, &c.”’ yet there 
is no serious reasou to assert that it 
contradicts the other accounts. 

3. The main difficulty is contained 
in the terms of the confession, and 
several hypotheses which have been 
respried to in order to obviate it, 
must be considered as ingenious ra- 
ther than successful. 

Grotius supposes that there were 
two confessioas, one before the mi- 
racles in which qur Lord was pro- 
nounced innocent, the otherafter his 
sufferings were terminated, declar- 
ing hint move than’a man, Anda 





similar nption is entertained by Beza, 
bd 
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and other commentators of note 
Jn answer to them, and more espe- 
cially to Grotius, it may be observed 
that none of the historians teach 
that the centurion said one thing at 
tirst, and his companions another 
afterwards, nor does this follow by 
just consequence from their words. 
On the contrary, it is most probable 
that the soldiers onl, spoke by their 
oticer; and if two differeat confes- 
sious were made, it is he who must 
have made them. 

‘That he only made one will ap- 
pear almost indisputable, if we re- 
member that the time of the confes- 
sion, according to all the three 
Evaugelists, was immediately after 
the miracles and the ejaculation, 
with which Christ expired; and no 
mention can be found of that con- 
fession before the miracles, by 
which Grotius attempts to reconcile 
St. Luke with St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. And if the centurion was 
he who took our Lord in the garden 
of Gethsemane, he could not be ig- 
norant of one circumstance attend- 
ing the capture, viz. that he, and 
those that were with him, went back, 
and in a miraculous mansner fell to 
the ground. 

Lightfoot’s explanation of the dif- 
ficulty is, that two confessions were 
made at the same time by different 
persons, after the miracles ; and this 
supposition will suffice to defend the 


sacred writers against the charge of 


contradicting one another, But it 
is liable to several objections. For 
he whom Lightfoot regards as liav- 
ing made the lower confession, by 
declaring that our Lord was a righte- 
ous or ail innocent man, is stated 
nevertheless to glorify God thereby. 
Now to glorify God cannot there 
mean ouly giving God the glory due 
to his truth, when he had attested 
his Son’s innocence by miracles; 
because Pilate, and even Herod had 
admitted his innocence without any 
miraculous interposition, The rulers 
of the Jews knew that Christ's own- 
ing himself to be the Messiah, would 
not be considered a capitul offence 
by the Heathens; and tharefore the 
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charge brought forward before Pi- 
late, was, that Jesus made himself a 
king, and thereby interfered with 
the authority and with the reve- 
nues of Cesar. But the latter 
part of this charge was merely an 
inference of their own, from their 
erroneous opinion respecting the na- 
ture of his kingdom; and this was 
explicitly avowed by Jesus, when to 
Pilate’s question whether he was a 
king, he replied, ‘ my kingdom is 
not of this world.” The accusation, 
therefore, fell to the ground, and 
the governor pronounced him inno- 
cent. The Jews next had recourse 
to the true confession of our Lord, 
viz. that he was the Son of God, 
and contending that this was a capi- 
tal crime by their law, requested 
Pilate to put that law in force. So 
the real question was not whether 
Jesus were an enemy to Cesar, but 
whether he were what the Sanhedrim 
condeumed for saying he was, the 
Son of God. 

For this offence the Jews were re- 
solved upon his destruction, and 
Pilate was prevailed upon to gratify 
their cruelty and resentment. But 
he was obliged to observe the forms 
of the Roman law, which inflicted 
no penalty on the blasphemy brought 
forward by the Priests: and he was 
therefore under the necessity of 
crue fying Jesus for having called 
himself king of the Jews. It can 
hardly be supposed that the centu- 
riun was ignorant of the crimes al- 
leged against our Lord; and as his 
innocence as to the sedition had 
been openly declared, is it not 
most probable that the centurion, 
when he beheld the miracles which 
took place, glorified God, by ac- 
quitting Jesus of blasphemy, and 
acknowledging that he was the Son 
of God? This is that good confes- 
sion which St. Paul informs us, 1Tim. 
vi. 13, that our Saviour witnessed 
before Pilate. This is that truth 
which he himself tells us he came 
into the world to attest; that truth 
concerning which Pilate asked, what 
is it? This is the Seripture sense 
of glorifying God, especially whei 
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it is done as here, by confession ; 
for whosoever confesseth that Jesus 
is the Christ, doth it to the glory of 
God. 

Again, the reason assigned by St. 
Mark for the centurion’s acknow- 
ledgment, shews evidently that he 
considered Jesus to be the Son of 
God. ‘ When the centurion saw 
that he so cried out and gave up the 
ghost, he said, truly this was the 
Son of God.” How could this in- 
ference be made from the cry? 
Not merely from the greatness ot it, 
as some have imagined, but on ac- 
count of the words which were ut- 
tered, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands | 
commend my spirit,’’” and of the 
event by which they were immedi- 
ately followed. The spirit thus ten- 
dered to God under the appellation 
of Father, was immediately accept- 
ed ; and the centurion who witnessed 
both the one and the other, might 
naturally be disposed to imagine and 
confess that Christ was in reality the 
Son of that Father, to whom he had 
appealed In so great an extremity, 
and who had not neglected his claim. 
The words therefore, “ this was a 
righteous man,” do not at all suit 
the commendatory prayer; and the 
Evangelists, though vindicated by 
Lightfoot against the charge of con- 
tradiction, do still contain a differ- 
ence which it would be desirable to 
adjust. 

Let it be remembered then, that 
in the Acts of the Apostles, St. Luke 
thrice designates our Sviour as 
THE JusT One. “ But ye denied 
the Holy One, and the Just, and 
desired a murderer to be granted 
unto you.” Chap. ili. 14. ** Which 
of the prophets have not your fa- 
thers persecuted? And they have 


siain them which shewed before of 
the coming of the Just One, of 


whom ye have been now the betray- 
ers and murderers.” vii. 52. ‘* And 
he said, the God of our fathers hath 
chosen thee that thou shouldest 
know his willand see that Just One, 
and shouldest hear the voice of his 
niouth,” xxii. 14. And the same ex- 
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pression occurs in the Epistle of St. 
James v. 6. though itis not similarly 
rendered by our translators. 

If, therefore, we might insert the 
article é before dwaios in Luke xavi. 
47, the Evangelist would be made 
to use an expression to wuich he is 
evidently partial, and his words 
might be trausiated, “ certainly thid 
was the Righteons One.” 3 

It is to be observed that in thé 
first passage cited from the Acts of 
the Apostles, the article prefixed to 
eyiov, translated * the Holy One,” 
is not repeated before dxaiov, Wans- 
lated ** the Just.” 

We are indebted for these obser- 
book, ** bBibliv- 
heca Literaria,” being a collection 
of inscrptions, 
It was published in 
numbers, durimg the years 1722, 
1723, aad 1724. The article from 
which the preceding remarks are 
taken, was written by the Rev. Mr. 
Wasse, a principal contributor to the 
work. 

See also Schleusner’s Lexicon in 
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On the Book of Enoch. 


In the ancient catalogues of Scrip- 
ture occurs an apocryphal produe- 
tion, under the title of “ The Book 
of Enoch,” to which the apostle 
St. Jude refers in the following 
words: 

* And Enoch also, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of these, saying, ‘ Be- 
hold the Lord cometh with ten thousand 
of his saints, to exeente judgment upon 
all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them, of all their ungodly deeds, 
which they have ungodly committed, and 
of all their hard speeches, which ungediy 
sinners have spoken against him,’” V. 14, 
15. 


This book, although long ru- 
moured to exist in Athiopic, was 
nevertheless generally supposed to 
have been lost, until Mr. Bruce 
found it in Abyssinia, and having 
obtained three copies of it, pres 

pd2 





On the Bo 


ented one to the Roval Library at 
Paris, and another to the Bodleian 
should add, 
uction of a 
ea which is 
doa simila 
Ascension of Isaiah,” has 
lately been discovered in the same 
wen taney but as this is now print- 
ing with a Latin and English Ver- 
sion at Oxford, and will very shortly 
be published, I merely notice the 
circumstance. 
Although possessing these three 
copies of the Book of Enoch, Nir. 
Brace on y inspected four or five of 
the first chapters (Travels, Vol. IL. 
p. 424, Svo.) of which he spesks 
wih a mingled fee ling, | 
unusual with him, ef contempt and 
ridicule. In the disgust expressed 
by Bruce, 


hike wise 


’ 

¥. u 
‘ ’ 
at 


fate, c 


DY ho Weahs 


his commentator, A/ur- 
vay, seems to have participated, 
who denominated it “ an absurd 
and tedious work,” (p. 426); but 
Mr. Murray, to speak of him in thy 
mildest terms, was a little too pht- 
losophically fastidious, and much 
disposed to contemplate, not apo- 
cryphal only, but even canonical 
Scripture, ia no very favour 
point of view. It must neverti 
be confessed, that the commentator 
was a better judge of its contents 
than the traveller, as he - professes 
to have inspected the whole of it, 
which is divided, he says, into nin: fy 
short chapiers. ‘The fact however 
is, that it is divided, not into nineiy, 
but into a hundred and five such 
chapters, unless Mr. Broee’s own 
copy, which Mr. Murray consulied, 
coniained less than that which was 
deposited in the Bodleian Li}rary. 
OF this celebrated tract, a French 
Orientalist of high reputation, 
living, Silvestre De Lacy, seems to 
entertain a very different opinion 
from that to which I have alinded 
fa a brief account of it, published 
under the title of “ Notice du Liv:e 
D’ i:noch,” he suggests the propricty 
and impertance of laying the whole 
k, fairly and fully, before 


wor, 
public, He says, 


able 


eless 


stil 


ihe 


4 


ok of Enock. 
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intiquité de 


yt fait 


cet lusace 


des ecrivaiis respectabies, 


ouvrace, 


discussions 
mntun motif 
| sublie éclaivé 
auce une tra- 


fuire 


al wy, les 


lonné lien, 


pour 
en, accoim- 


critiques,” 


Indeed so imprest was he wit! 
the idea of its velue, that he has 
tal he pains to make a literal 
Latin translation of about eightecu 
chapters, which he has subjoined 
tw his “ Nitice.” 

Now by 

acy, the 


th the 


these extracts of De 
identity of the Ethiopic 
ancient Greek ** Book of 
PRS 2 Pe PES 

is rendered indisputable, 
because it not only contams 
short passage quoted by St. 


LOE h,” 
the 
Jude, 
of considerable ex- 
great st 
fers Vi. vil. vill. ix. and 
ved by Sya elins, and given 
Codex igriphus of 
, however, the whole 
work itsell, whatsoever its merits or 
demerits may be, seems not at pre- 
sent very likely to be laid before the 
public, I subjoin a short extract out 
of the fourteenth chapter, translated 
iato English with some little degree 
edom, from the Latin version 
De Lacy, compared with the 
ginal in the Bodleian Library. 
subject alluded to is a vision of 
kaoch, im which the prophet as- 
s to heaven, and beho!ds God 
himself seated on his throne. 


: 4 
but one likewise 
tent, comprehending the 
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.9. * Bebold clonds and a mist 
Agitated stars and flushes 
impelled, and pressed me lor- 
(violent) winds drove me 
accelerating my provress. 
) i vated me aloft to heaven, 
I proceeded until L airived at a wall bailt 
istones of chrystal, A vibrating flame 
fed it, which began to strike me 
terror 
11. ** Tuto this vibrating flame I en- 
d, 
tz. © [ then drew near to a spacions 
habitat.on, built also with stones of chrys- 
tal. Its walls too, as well as Hs pave- 
ned with stoves of ciurys- 
chrystal hkewise covered the 
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ground. Its roof had the appearance of 
avitated stars and flashes of lightning.** * 
A tlame burned around its walls, and its 
portai blazed with fire. When I entered I 
found it hot as fire, und as snow. 
No trace of de! was there. 
ror overwiiehned me, and a fearful shaking 
seized me. 

13. “ Violently agitated 
I feil upon wy face. 
continuing L invkea; 

14. * And behold another habitation, 
more spacious than the former appeared, 
every entrance to which was open before 
me, erected in the midst of a vibrating 
flame 

15. “ So greatly did it excel in all 
points, in glory, im magnificence, and in 
magnitude, that I am altogether incapable 
of desenbmg to you either the splendour 
or the extent of it, 

16. * Its floor was on fire; above were 
lightnings and agitated stars; wiitle its 
roof extibited an inextinguishable blaze. 

17. “ Attentively | surveyed it; and 
saw that it contained an exalied throne. 

18. * The appearance of hich was like 
that of the hoary trost, while its cireem- 
ference resembled the orb of the briiliant 
sun * * *, 

19. “ From underneath this mighty 
throne issued rivers of flaming fire. 

20. * Tw look upon it was impossible, 

vi. “ One great in glory sat upon it, 
whose robe was brighter than the sun, and 
whiter than snow. 

yy. “ No angel could penetrate to view 
his fuce, the face of the glorious and the 
effulgent, nor could mortal eyes behold 
kim. A_ fire continued burning around 
him. 

23. “ A fire also of wide extent kept 
rising up before him; so that not one of 
those, who surrounded him, was capable 
of approaching him; not one amoung the 
inyriad of myriads who stood before him, 
To him holy consultation was needless, 
yet did not the sanctified), who were near 
lum, depart or retire from him either by 
night or day. I also proceeded towards 
him, veiling my face and trembling.” 


cola 


y yr lite No - 
vht or itt aer 


and trembling 
Vhen the vision still 


In the preceding extract [ should 
remark that two short clauses are 
emitted, which appeared not very 
intel ivible. ‘The tirst occurs in the 
middle of the 12th verse, and is 
thus literally rendered by De Lacy: 
“© Et inter ilia cherubim ex igne, 
quorum calum erat agua—and 
goug them cherubiin of fire, whose 
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heaven was water.” The second oe- 
curs at the end of the 18th verse, 
rendered thus: “ EF? vox cherubim 
—and the voice of the cherubin.” 
I should also add, that the Athiepic 
word barad, which De Lacy uni- 
formly transiatés Aai/, 1 have trans- 
lated both chrystal. In 
the sense of snow it is indisputably 
used Psalm |. 7., and in sense of 
chrystal, Rev:lation iv. 6, and xxi. 
1. Besides the idea of a wall built 
with Aail stones, seems a little sin- 
gular; and if it be deemed impyro- 
bable, that the same /thiopic word 
skould stand both for hail and snow, 
as well as metaphorically for chrys- 
tal, it should be recollected, that in 
so wari a country as Abyssinia, the 
distinction between diflerent pro- 
cesses of congelation could never 
have been very accurate. 


ATHIOPS. 


snow and 


eo 


Illustrations of Scriptural Customs 
by the synonymous Practices of 
other Countries. 


* And Aaron shall cast lots upon the 


two goats; one lot for tue Lord, and the 
other lot for the scape goat; and Aaron 
shall bring the goat upon which the Lord’s 
lot tell, and offer him for a sin offermy. 
But the goat on which the lot fell to be 
the scape goat, shall he presented alive 
before the Lord, to make an atonement 
with him, and to let tam go for a scape 
goat inte the widerness. And Aaron slialk 
Jay both his hands upon the head of the 
live goat, and confess over iim all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgressions, mn all their sins, put- 
ting them upon the head of the goat, and 
shall send lim away by the haad of a fit 
map, into the wiidernes and the goat 
shall bear upow him all theic imquities unto 
a land net iniabited ; and he shall let go 
the goat in the wilderness.” 
Leviiicus xvi. 8, 9, 10.21, 29. 


THAT the heathen opinions re- 
Specting placular victimis were si- 
miilar to those enteriaimed by the 
Jews, may be inyplied from the ap- 
pellation by which the Greeks de- 
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signated their victims *. Observe 


also the language of the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes f. 


“ Por 
mean and useless persons, an Yin the time 
of any calamity, as a plague 
coming on the erty, they, in order to pu- 
rify themselves from the contagion, sacri- 
ficed these persons, whom they called Pu- 
rifiers $."—In another place he 
* Those who were sacrificed to 
as a lustration or puigation of some pesti- 
lence, or any other disease, were called 
Purifiers.” 


the Athenians kept some very 


or the hke, 


Says \ 


+} 
mie gods, 


It is evident that the victims 
which received this appellation, had 
the same object as those which were 
distinguished by the other. Nor is 
there any room to doubt whether 
the same opinion ought to be formed 
respecting all the piacular sacrifices 
offered by the same people, and on 
the same account |). 

Herodotus {| gives the following 
account of the Egyptian opinions 
upon this subject. 


“* Having led the animal destined and 
marked for the purpose, to the altar, they 
hindle a fire; alibation of wine is poured 
upon the altar, the god is solemnly in- 
voked, and the victim is then killed; they 
afterwards cut off its head, and take the 
skin from the carease ; upon the heed they 
heap many imprecations, Such a3 have a 
market place at hand, carry it there, and 
sell it to the Grecian traders; if they have 
not this opportunity, they throw it into 
the river. They imprecate te head by 
wishing, that whatever evil menaces those 
who sacrifice, or Egypt in general, it may 
fall upon that head. This ceremony re- 
specting the head of the aniunal, and this 
mode of pouring a libation of wine upon 
the altar, is indiscriminately observed by 
all the Egyptians. In consequence of the 
above no Evyptian will, on any account, 
eat of the head of a beast.” 


Diodorus Siculus ** relates a cu- 





* Depelaune, which Hesychins explains 
by artibuyor, life substituted for life. 
Ad Equites. 
Kabapuace. 
Ad Plutum. 
Outram de Sacrificiis, lib. i. ¢. 29. 
¢ Enterpe. 
** Diod, Sic. b. ii. c. 4 
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rious illustration of the same subject 
in his history of the Ethiopians. 


“ There was,” says he, “ one Jambli- 
chus, from his youth studious and learned; 
1g a merchant, he applied 
lumse!f likewise to that calhng; but as he 
theough Arabia to that part of 

y where spies most aboanded, 

is company fell mtu the hands 
ot thieves. At first le was made a shep- 
herd, together with another of his fellow 
Afterwards he was again taken 
by Ethiopian robbers, and carried away 
into the maiitime parts of Ethiopia. And 
they were thus stolen and carried away, 
that (being strangers) by them they might 
purge and erpiate the land. For the Ethi- 
opians then had a custom anciently used 
among them, and appointed by the oracles 
of the gods twenty generatious, i.e. 600 
years befere, that the land should be 
purged by two meu, who were strangers, 
They prepared therefore a little sip, yet 
sufficient to endure the storms at sea, and 
easily to be governed by two men. Upon 
this put men, with six 
monti’s provision, that, according to the 
direction of the oracle, they might sail 
away in a direct course towards the south, 
r to arrive at a tortanate island, 


his tather ben 


travelled 
the count 


he and al! 


captives, 


ship they the 


im ord 
where they naught find people who were 
gentle and kind, with whom they might 
live bippy lives. Aud that if they arrived 
safe at the island (they told them) their 
own uation from whence they came should 
enjoy peace and prosperity for 600 years 
to come; but if they were alarmed with 
the length of the voyage, and should retern 
again, they told them, that like impious 
wretches, and destructive to the nation, 
they should undergo the most severe pa- 
nisimeuts. Then, they say, the Ethio- 
plans hept a festival upon the sea shore, 
and after splendid sacrifices, crowned the 
purgators with garlands, and sent them 
away, and so perfected the purgation of 
the nation. These two men, it is said, 
having heen tossed about for four months, 
and having passed over a vast ocean, after 
many storms and hardships at sea, at last 
arrived at the island desigued.” 


An anecdote much resembling 
this is extracted from the Cumarica 
Chanda, by Mr. Ferbes*, and is 
stated to have occurred B.C. 315, 
about the time of Alexander's inva- 
sion of India. 





* Forbes’ Oviental Memoirs, Vol, it, Py 
“34. 
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 Chanacya, a wicked and revengeful 
priest, that he might establish the base- 
born Chandra-gupla on the imperial throne, 
caused his eight royal brothers, the legiti- 
mate sons of his father, to be put to death. 
After this paroxysm of revengeful raye 
was over, Clianacya was exceedingly trou- 
bled in his wind, and so much stung with 


remorse for his crime, and the effusion of 


human blood which took place in conse- 
quence of it, that he withdrew to Suda- 
Tertha, a famous place of worship ou the 
banks of the sacred river of Nerbudda, in 
Guzerat, to get himseif purified. There 
having gone throngh a severe course of re- 
ligious austerities, and expiatory sacrifices, 
he was directed to sail upon the river in a 
boat with white sails; which, if they 
turned black, would be to him a sure sign 
of the remission of his sins, the blackness 
of which would attach itself to the sails: 
thus it happened, aud he jovfully sent the 
boat adrift with his sins into the sea. This 
ceremony, or another very similar to it, 
(for the expense of a boat would be too 
great).is performed to this day at Suda- 
Tertha; but instead of a boat, they use a 
common earthen pot, in which they light 
a lamp, and send it adrift with the accu- 
mulated load of their sins.” 


Mr. Parke * thus cescribes a 
custom probably founded upen this 
Jewish expiatory sacrifice, as com- 
mon in Africa :— 


“ We had not travelled more than a 
mile upon the wilderness that separates 
the kingdoms of Woolli and Bondou, be- 
fore my attendants insisted on stopping, 
that they might prepare a sapphic, or 
charm, to insure usa sate journey This 
was done by muttering a few sevtences, 
and spitting upon a stone, winch was 
thrown before us on the road. The same 
ceremony was repeated three times, atter 
which the negroes proceeded with the 
greatest confidence; every one being 
firmly persuaded that the stone (like the 
seape gout) liad cari ied with it every thing 
that could induce superior powers to visit 
us with misfortune.” 


Mr. Bruce, in his Travels ia 
Abyssinia+, states, that, 

“ On entering a town upon some dis- 
cussion, he found the garrison and towns. 
men had been fighting for several day-, in 
which disorder the greatest part of tue 





® Parke’s Africa, P. 43. 
t Vol. i. P. 251. 
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ammunition had been expended, but it 
had since been agreed on by the old men 
of both parties, that no person had been 
to blame on either side, but the whole 
wrong was the work ofa camel. A camel 
therefore was seized, and brought without 
the town, and there a number on both 
sides having met, they upbraided the 
camel with every thing tiat had been 
either said cr done. The camel iad killed 
men, be had threatened to set the town 
on fire; the camel had threatened to burn 
the Aga’s house and the castle, he had 
cursed the grand Signor, and the Sheriffe of 
Mecca, the sovereigns of the two parties, 
and the only thing the poor animal was 
interested in, he had threatened to destroy 
the wheat that was going to Mecea. After 
having spent the greatest part of the after- 
noon in np raiding the camel, whose mea- 
sure of iniquity it seems was near fall, each 
mao thrust him through with a lance, de- 
voting him, Diis manibus et diris, by a 
kind of prayer, and a thousand curses ou 
his head; after which every man retired 
thily satisfied as to the wrongs he had re- 
ceived froin the camel,” 


B.S. 
— aime 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
To the Editor of the Remembi ancer, 
Sir, 
In your second Number you took 
occasion to carry your readers back 
to the imstitution of the National 
Society, and brought to their recol- 
lection the circumstances under 
which this mighty machine was 
framed and vut in motion. One of 
ihe striking characteristics of the 
present day is the celerity with 
which the mest extensive plans, 
whether of aggrandizement, or of 
benevolence, for the subjugation or 
the improvement of mankind, are 
unde:t. ken and carried into effect. 
Ours is not an age in which the 
face of society is calm and unrufiled, 
aud the vessel can scarcely be dis- 
cerned to make any progress. All 
is active, bustling, wnd energetic. 
If it be, as it hus been called, an 
age of little men, it is not one of 
sinallevents, Gigantic enterprizes 
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are set on foot, big with the hap- 
piness or the ruin of the human race. 
The National Society has, in a re- 
markable degree, partaken of the 
character of the age in which it was 
formed. It was in full and active 
operation almost its birth. 
Nor is this surprizing. For this 
was no puny infant, bern to inherit 
wealth, and nursed in the lap of 
ease. It was produced in troublous 
tines, and was impelled, in its very 
infancy, to deeds almost beyond its 
strength. The energy of its friends, 
and the progress tuade by a power- 
ful rival, forced it into activity. 
For, not to conceal the truth, the 
fear lest the poor of this country 
should be brought up in false and 
erroneous doctriaes, operated pow- 
erfully towards the propagation of 
the ifuth; so that it has been said 
with some wit, but with some fair- 
ness too, that had it not been for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mr. Lancaster, the National Society 
would never have been what it is. 
There were, and still age, many in- 
dividuals, aud those highiy deserving 


of respect, who were fearful of im- 
structing the whole mass of our po- 
pulation, and would never have con- 
tributed theic aid towards the pro- 
motion of this great work, if they 
had not clearl, seen that the people 
would receive instruction from some 
quarter or other. And for one I 
must candidly acknowledge, that 
though it is my earnest desire that 
every an, woman, and child, in the 
country, may be able to read the 
Bible, ‘vet that desire does not pro- 
ceed upon any vague or ill defied 
idea of benevolence; and so strongly 


am I impressed with the mischief 


erising from giving children any 
other education than that which is 
truly and systematically religious, 
inculeating sound doctrine and vir- 
tuous practice, that I should deepiy 
Jamett the introduction of general 
instruction, if conducted upon the 
principles of the British and Foreign 
School Society. Of two great and 
palpable evils, it would be better to 
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afford the poor a smaller portion of 
light, than lead them straight to 
error. By the zeal then of some 
active friends, and the fear lest evil 
principles should spread abundantly, 
the National Society received in ifs 
origin so powerlul an hepulse, that 
(under the protection oi the Most 
High) it quickly overpowered its 
iil-formed and i!l-compected compe- 
titor, made a rapid march through 
the country, and established itself in 
every diocese. 

But humana undertakings, even 
when formed under the happiest 
auspices, and executed ta the most 
successiul manner, do not immedi- 
ately attain perfection, That is the 
privilege of His works who pro- 
nounced them to be “ very good” 
in the moment of creation. - The 
labours of man partake of the infir- 
wity and imperfection of their au. 
thor. And though the last improve- 
ments introduced at Baldwin's Gar- 
dens ure said to have curried the 
system of instruction by tutor and 
pupil to the highest perfection of 
which it is capable, yet much re- 
maius to be done, particularly in the 
country, beyond the mechanical part 
of it, or ‘* the subsidiary practices,” 
as they have been called, the intro- 
duction. of which, in greater or less 
perfection, must depend upon local 
circumstances, upon the talents of 
the master, the Wetgoyyy selection of 
the teachers, and the vigilance of 
superintendants. To the defects 
which still remain to be supp ied, 
you have already adverted, anc per- 
haps you and your readers will par- 
don my anxiety to press the subject 
agin on your notice, 

And here | must remark upon the 
very buperfect manner ia which (as 
there is reason to fear) the National 
system is practised in country towns 
and villages. This is no more than 
was to be expected ; but it is unfor- 
tunate, both because the progress 
of the system is thereby retarded, 
and beeause it may gain an ill name, 
as if it were incompetent to the task 
which it has undertaken. Yet the 
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difficulties attending its infreduction 
into country parishes, have a 
haps, been sutticienthly acy 
I remember hegring an clo 


; 


son expatiate in lo 
the j 
pos: d to exist: that 


lens 


State of thines 
in Baldwin’s Gar 
attraction, 
the 

€very 


those who wi 


} 


Svsiem were irist 


prart of the 
thence they carried to their 
pleces of residence 
they had ac pire ‘. there 
the system in all its exc 


to conduct 
cllence; and 
upon this opinion was founded an 
toa plan which 
most univer- 


opposition had re- 
ceived the 
sally of practical menibers of the 
National Society. The fallacy of 
this ground of opposition is o! 
to every one who is at all acqu 
with the state of the country. 


sanction a 


r\ i us 
iinted 

And 
I mention this the rather, because it 
is of the highest importance that it 
should he known und ¢ sidered, 
In a town a large number of clil- 
dren cn probably be ‘ oll cteda 
er regul 
or it least the cause of 


lo- 


gether; ta ar attendance can 
be enjorced, 
non-attendunce can be tamed 


out of t 


lately 
enquired into : these | 
nothing of the greater emulation 
which large number excites) a 
selection of teachers can be made 
and an usher appointed 
the master is perhaps a 
not so, yet both 
niaster and mistress intclligent 
persons, and well paid ; the school 
is frequente: d by persons led thither 
from curiosity or benevolence, whose 

an rly cou- 


0 Say 


with ease, 

over them: 
elergyman, or if 
: are 


presence produces orde 
and a désire of 
children; and, 
ipolitance, visitors 


to examine 


i: ‘ , 
distinction 


h is 


cuct, 
among the wh 
of the highest i 
are in regular attendance, 
the classes; receive 
port; enquire into the c 
the children; and vatch the sy 
as it proceeds according 
rules laid down, or mark every de 
viation from them. Such is the 
state of things in a town or populous 
neighbourhood. Let us now advert 
REMEMBRANCER, Nog, 4. 


the master’s re- 
uduct 
fem 
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Here is a smaller 
number of children, many of them 
from a considerable dis 
tance; your selection of teachers is 
“d; if you have an usher, you 
ifraid of offending him, lest you 
pride and of your 
school; an enquiry into particular 
abse irrewular at~ 
ince, can be iustituted 
sionally ; your means of punish- 
are limited, for to detain a 
id after school-hours is to punish 
ter as well as the scholar 3 
a great part of the year, 
will not 
your means of be- 


to the country. 


coming 


boast 


ine 
causes ot nce, or 


only 


fia 
and during 
the approach of evening 
allow of delay ; 
stowing rewards are equally limited, 
the nieans are small of exciting emu- 
lation, and the fund is small out of 
which the value of tickets is to be 
paid, and the number is small of 
those fiend to their 
commendation; the master mis- 
knowledge, and little 


. j 
prove 3 the 


} ‘ , 
vDeESLOW 
or 


who a 
tress nas little 


re to in clerk, or 


introd 
ther place i 
the par 
there is sca perhaps a visi 
if we except Pars cineny 
yarish; and he who knows t 
upon a cl pines 3 time and atten- 
tion of his chile 
in his daily 
arish, in his ma- 
rivate concerns, 
in his st exercise, end 
in the thousand employ yments, whe 
ther of business or of civil lity, which 
ua retired life affords, will be of 
it little time remains for 
t superintendance of 


4! . 
oie! 


tne 


tion, in ul mstruc 
dren, pei 
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Visits thi rn 


} up Is, 


ups of } 
Nagement of Als p 
his 


idies aud 


eve 
opinion wb: 


{ are not men- 
to dises the 
poor inthe great and 
instruction, but, on 
stimulate them to 
or rather to more 
lar attendance at the schools in 
their several districts. For without 
such attendance and inspection, not 
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ances 


jurage 


rary, to 


exerfons, 
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enly the system will languish and 
fail of producing its proper fruits ; 
but this further danger will be in- 
curred, that the master finding hini- 
self able to devolve upon some of 
his scholars the task ot teaching the 
rest, may himself become remiss and 
mattentive, and thus convert that 
which should be an incentive to 
greater vigilan e into an excuse for 
negligence. ‘This evil effect, if | do 
not greatly mistake, has already been 
observed. 

But there is another object in 
stating the disadvantages under 
which country villages and parishes 
are placed. It is that of enforcing 
a strict attention to @ systematic 
course of religious instruction. The 
terms of union with the National 
Society require “ that no religious 
tracts be admitted into any school 
but such as are or shail be contained 
in the Catalogue of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge.”— 
Now here I must observe, that where 
the progress of the system is not 
carefully watched, there will be con- 
siderable danger of inattention to 
this rule; a rule which is of vital 
importance: for though there may 
be many thousand useful 
which are not on the Lost here pre- 
scribed, yet it is obvious, that to 
leave it to the choice of a master or 
mustress to use one out of the thou- 
sand, is to open a door for the in- 
trodaction of errer and false doc- 
trine. Yet I have some cause to 
suspect that this rule is not so 
closely attended to as it should be *. 


bovoks 


* Mr. Burrow, in his “ Letter addressed 
to the Rev. W. Marsh, Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Colchester,” laments “ that children, espe- 
cially those of the poorer ranks, nay, some 
who belong to a school in union with the 
National Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church, should so early be taught to throw 
aside, or to put unintelligible ylosses upon, 
that admirable form of instruction, which 
our Church supplies, in order to render 
them consistent members of it.” P. 49, 
I presume that some of these children have 
had Mr, Marsi’s ** Questions aud Auswers 
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But whether I am right or wrong in 
this suspicion, it is certain that the 
attention of the friends of the Na- 
tional Society ought to be constantly 
alive to the state of religious in- 
struction through the country; so 
as to take care that instruction be 
really given, and that it proceed 
on right principles, and according 
to a regular system. 1 may occa- 
sion some surprize, and perhaps 
raise a simile at my own expence, 
with those who are ouly in the habit 
of visiting large and central schocls, 
where the National System is always 
in a state fit for exhibition. But 
let those who have entertained 
visionary notions of the perfectibi- 
lity of this system, and have re- 
garded Dr. Bell as a magician, whe 
can turn the minds of men and chil- 
dren as he will, consider seriously 
the stale of the country schools 
which have been described. Let 
them say whether a master can give 
that knowledge which he does not 
himself possess, and whether he is 
capable of superintending an exa- 
mination by the usher or teacher on 
auy point in religion, when he is 
himself incapable of suggesting a 
proper question, or of correcting a 
wrong answer. ‘To have learnt the 
mechanical part of the system is a 
great matter; but how much is still 
belund ! And in how many villages 
or parishes through the country is a 
muster or mistress to be found, to 
whose hands may safely be entrusted 
the task of examining children in 
ihe very first elements of religion ? 
Jie only who has stood by while 
questious have been asked by a 





ou the Catecliism of the Church of England” 
put into their hands ; a work which, in the 
part relating tu baptism, is said by Mr, 
Burrow to “ contain an exposition of Cal- 
vin's Institutes, and not of our Church Ca- 
techism.” I sincerely wish that the prac- 
tices at Colchester, the mischievous conse- 
quences of which are so well exposed in 
tie pamphiet alluded to, were confined to 
that place; or that no evil was to be ap- 
prcheaded from the zeal of those who put 
tracts into the haads of children. 
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master or teacher, ean be aware of 
the mistakes which are made, end 
the ignorance shewn on ihe plainest 
subjects. And he only who has un- 
dertaken to form a catechism, or to 
break any book into questioas and 
answers, can understand the dit- 
ficulty of doing this with success. 
Yet no person who is concerned m 
the instruction of children will Lesi- 
tate to say, that it is only by a cate- 
chetical plan that a child can be 
thoroughly taught, or its progress 
satisfactorily ascertained. Hence 
arises, I will not say the utility, but 
the absolute necessity of Questioning 
Books ; and, unless I am very much 
deceived, the labour bestowed upon 
*‘ the elementary books broken into 
question and answer,” will be al- 
most unanimously applauded, and 
their appearance upon the list of 
school-books be welcomed heartily. 
To say that such prepared questions 
are not wanted at Baldwin’s Gar- 
dens, is to say nothing to the pur- 
pose. They are not intended for 
the use of the central school. And 
were Mr Johnson possessed of an 
ubiquitary influence, whereby he 
could transfer his own skill to the 
masters and teachers throughout the 
country, the necessity for them 
would entirely cease. But while the 
village schoolmaster continues what 
he is at present, it is highly impor- 
tant that he should learn how to 
examine his scholars, and that they 
should be taught how to examine 
one another. Aud though unwilling 
to damp the hopes of the friends to 
the National system, yet 1 cannot 
help expressing my fears that the 
present necessity will not be imme- 
diately removed, if (as is at least 
natural) the first zeal should a little 
abate, and after a short time there 
should be less inspection and super- 
intendance exercised by visitors than 
is even now to be seen. 

The same indefatigable friend to 
the National Schools, who brought 
forward the questioning books on 
the elementary tracts, has lately ex- 
tended the plan, and published 
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questions upon the Liturgy, and a 
corrected list of Seripture words and 
phrases diiheult to be explained, 
together with an explanation of the 
tract celled the Chief Truths, and 
I t for the Use of Children. 
A short paper is likewise inserted 
on the Duty of coutorming to the 
Fsiablished Ciiurc! 
ing the sune course, is Like 
broken into questiops. = This 
lume, not bemg received on the 
catulogue of the Society for pro- 
moiing Christian Knowledge, can- 
not be admitted into schcols; but 
it may be an exceedingly useful 
closet companion for the master; 
and I wiilnot deny myself the plea- 
sure of expecting, that something 
of this kind will, ere long, be very 
generally adopted. 

But my wishes respecting the reli- 
gious education of the poor are not 
limited (for our wants are not so 
confined) to giving children full in- 
struction in the elementary books 
now in use, nor even to the farther 
information comprised in the work 
which I have been just inentioning, 
What we want is a regular course 
of instruction upon the Christian 
religion, in its doctrines, its duties, 
and its discipline. This has not 
yet been provided, and I cannot but 
recommeud it most earnestly to the 
cousideration of those who have the 
direction of the National Society. 
Especially I would request the 
secretaries of the various schools ia 
union with the Society, to observe, 
in the interval which will occur be- 
fore their next annual meeting, what 
are the chief defects in this most 
important branch, and how those 
defects can be best supplied. From 
them the subject will come to the 
general commiitee, recommended 
with all the force of practice and 
experience, To mention two or 
three particular instances, there is 
wanted, unless | am much mistaken, 
an exposition of the Church Cate- 
chism, which may be at once full, 
clear, aud scriptural; a statement 
of the doctrines aud duties of the 
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wise 
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Christian Religion; and an account 


of the grounds of c¢ nformitv to our 
Church. Of expianations of tie 
Catechism, is perh 

best, on acecunt of the proots ti 


Scripture which it contains. There 


Lewis's 


is another, whieh has on the same 
account much merit, mn Fisher's 
Spelling-book ; a book which has 
been introduced, with very good 
effect, into a Sunday school, after 
being divided into three parts. 1 
have also seen one or two which 
have never been made publie.— 
Whether any one of these should be 
made the groundwork of an expost- 
tion, it does not become me to de- 
termine: but I have uo hesitation 
in expressing an anxious wish that 
something may be put together by 
those who are most capable of it, 
which mav succeed the little tract, 
called “ the Catechism broken into 
short Questions,” and may convey 
much useful instruction in a form 
suited to the capacities of children. 
© The Chief Truths” is a very use- 
ful tract, but, as you have observed 
in your second Number, beyond the 
understanding of children at school. 
Another useful tract has been some- 
times introduced, viz. ‘ the Condi- 
tions of Salvation,” but the answers 
are much too long, and it is far 
from being a plain statement of the 
doctrines and duties of religion. 
And since every sect takes the 
earliest opportunity of inculeating 
the reasons of its separation trom 
the Church of England, it surely ts 
desirable that the grounds of con- 
formitv to our Church should be 
distinctly stated, and diiig uty 
taught. These then are the three 
great desiderata which I anxiously 
desire to see supplied, in order that 
the Church to which we belong may 
furnish its younger members with a 
regular course of religious instruc- 
tion. While much pains have been 
taken to produce uniformity in the 
meciianical part of the system, it is 
surely not too much to say, that 
equal pains may be worthily be- 
stowed upon the igtroduction of a 
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similar uniformity in its highest and 
no-t important part, that 

to the pericciing of which all 


nery should be uliumately 


great ob- 


two or 
Which you for 


am uowtllng to 


iti nm 


meriy alluded, bart 
trespass too much npen you at pre-e 
sent. Ina future letter | will call 
your attention to a subject which 
you have not vet noticed, the de- 
vising of some method which may 
enable the chikiren to lay by advan- 
tageously such sums as they may 
obtain by prize tickets, or in any 
other way. : 
Tam, &c. 
B. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


Tue following has been just for- 
warded tome bya friend, who in- 
forms me that it is reprinted in the 
monthly publication of the Parent 
Institution, 


Resolution of the Cambridge Bible 
Soctely. 


“Tn something less than two years your 
Association hag distributed by sale, at 
about two-thirds of the cost price, 1000 
Bibles and Testaments ; and after defray- 
ing all its own expences, together with the 
voluntary loss it had entailed wpon itself, it 
has paid to the Auxiliary Society the sum of 
1004. asthe first fruits of its increase Your 
Committee are authorized te add, that it is 
in contemplation to extend the beuetits of 
oclation to every part of this county, 
vine an cvery town and village the 
em of enquiry from house to house, 
been so Lappily pursued in this 

its immediate ueighbourheed.” 


with the deepest regret I 
|, in this and some 
other recent instances, a departure 
trem that system « f discretion end 
sound judement, which I fondly 
hoped and expected would have 
imvariably marked the progress of 
the Bible ’ Fron: its first 
establishment 1 fave been upon the 
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list of its members, and supported 
it by every effort in my power to 
bestow. 1 have presided at meet- 
ies, public and private; [ have 
spoken in its behalf, and subscribed 
to its funds; m short, had it con- 
tinued to be what it promised to be, 
it should not ave boaste hore 
sociate than myself. It 


} 1 
ently i have 


lofai 
zealous ¢ 
is true, that too fr {" ‘ 
had occasion to lament the over- 
flowings of indiserect zeal and un- 
charitable insinuations, litle adapt- 
ed to meetings whose professed ob. 
jects were the dissemination o: pure 
nd undefiled religion, vital Christi- 
anity, and godly love. But these 
I passed over as mere 
the moment, 
glowing more with the blaze than 
warmth of piety, spec upon a sun 
svon to be absorbed 
display of harmony and p 
Time, however, has, I erieve 
fess, been gradually remoying a veil, 
revealing circumstances and dispo- 
sitions which induce me to 
ere | procee 1, and reflect h 
I can im conscience continue 
port a system pregarut with some 
por ion of unequtvocal evil, Un- 
attached to PARYVIES, either in 
church or state, it has been my wish 
to pass through life performing my 
duty to the best of my abilities, 
* rendering custom to whom cus 
tom, honour to whom 
due.” When I thought the Bible 
Society right, I defended it, when I 
think it wrong, far be it from me to 
disguise or advocate its errors. It 
has done much good—but it muy 
be a question, whether it has not 
kindled animosities in the Christian 
world, which shall endure even unto 
the end. A more fruitful source of 
jealousy could not have been de- 
vised than this, adopted by the Cam- 
bridge Association, and sauctioned 
by the Parent Society. The adop 
tion of such a resolution is at once 
a confession, that every rule of de- 
corum and order shall be done away 
with. Kuowing the piety, the dis- 
jutcrested zeal of many ceunected 


emanatious from minds 


tn a glorious 


ute.- 
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with the Society, I doubly regret an 
event which can in any degree tend 
to separate me from their esteem 
ind good opinion; but [ feel it im- 
any longer to act in con- 
cert with those who can look on 
without a Comment upon procced- 
ings so hostile to the welfare and 
peace of the Church of my country, 
f uiv years have [ resided in a 
retired parish, where no jarring in- 
terests, and but very trivial intru- 
sions of schism have interposed to 
disturb the harmony between the 
pastor and his flock; but what may 
not result, when persons, with whom 
} am unacquaiuted and unconnected, 
differing possibly in creeds and doc 
trines, come with authority to make 
iries from house to house con- 


possible 


eng' 
cerning the spiritual wants of my 
parishiomers. Every family within 
my jurisdiction is, | have reason to 
p issessed ot a Bible and 
Prayer-b wok ; but were they defi- 
Cieut, unless there is a wish of su- 


belt ve, 


perseding my means of usefulness, it 
is through me that their wanis ought 
to be made known or enquired into, 

I may be friendly to the Bible 
Society, and my people may know 
it, but where the incumbent hap- 
pens to hold different sentimeuts 
(and every candid observer must be 
aware that thousands of eminent 
piety are adverse trom the purest 
and most conscientious motives to 
tiiis powerful engine) is it delicate, 
is it right, is it to do as we would 
be done by, to send emissaries with- 
in his own immediate precinets, de- 
claring in no indivect lancuage, that 
their pastor is unqualified for his 
situation, that he is regardless of his 
duties. We will, for the sake of 
argument, suppose that for a time 
discreet and holy men are selected 
for these important and delicate 
missions. Kut having once estab- 
lished the precedent, who shall say, 
« Hitherto thou shalt come, but no 
farther.’ However respectable the 
Commiitees of the present day may 
be, we know not the disposition of 
these which shall be hereatior, May 
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we not reasonably suppore (in fact 
unless we rate human nature at a 
much higher standard than it merits, 
it is most probable) that these in- 
quisitorial visits will be accompanied 
with occasional effusions of senti- 
ments. Will not the Sociian in jis 
private communications with tle 
flock of a Calvinist be tempted to 
ridicule the doctrines 6! ©! n, or 
shake the confidence of more hum- 
ble-minded Christians? ‘The Calvi- 
nist would, there is no doubt, con- 
sider it an imperative duty in his 
course through a district contami- 
nated by Socinianism, to scatter afew 
seeds by the way side; is it so sure 
that in the parish of one whose only 
failing was that of not assuming the 
title of Evangelical, he would not 
act in a similar manner? 1 know 
from sad experience, that to breathe 
a thought against the immaculate 
infallibility of the Bible Society, is 
considered in the eyes of a vast pro- 
portion of its members to be a sin 
that shall not be forgiven; I know 
that it is to expose myseif to the 
accusation of bemg an evemy to the 
Church of Christ, but none of these 
things move me. In declaring my 
sentiments, some few impartial ob- 
servers may give me credit for better 
motives, and be induced to examine 
all the internal principles and com- 
plicated machinery of the Bible So- 
ciety. When it is considered that 
it is possessed of an annual income 
of 100,000/. and has already de- 
scended to an organization so mi- 
nute, that it is composed of persons 
of every shade of faith, the majority 
of whom are unfriendly to the Na- 
tional Church, there can be neither 
impropriety nor impiety in wishing 
that its powers were under more 
restraint, and that some of its pro- 
ceedings were not of a less doubtful 
tendency. 


AN EARLY SUBSCRIBER®. 





* Our correspondent’s real name would 
have given more effect to his good inten- 
tious. We wish to hold up Sir Robert 
Stopford’s example, to the many respect- 
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To the Editor cf the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

PERFECTLY agreeing with vou, 
that whatever micht have been the 
merits of Richard Baxter as a di- 
vine, he cannot possibly be classed 
among the brightest ornaments of 
tue Church of Eng'!and, professing 
as he did a creed so discordant to 
her principles, and pursuing a line 
of conduct so mech at variance with 
all her rules of order and regularity. 
Allow me at the same time in jus- 
tice to his character, to submit to 
vour readers the following extracts 
from the Confessions of his latter 
days, when experience had proved 
how much of what he conceived to 
be the wisdom of the werld was 
f"y, and how little of that overbear- 
ing piety, that carping and conten- 
fious spirit which marked the charac. 
ter of his earlier years, was attribute 
able to those purer motives which 
alone should influence a Christian 
mind. 1 know not any quotations 
more applicable to the present state 
of religious feelings, and discus. 
sions. Let the mantle of this de- 
parted penitent fall upon modern 
controversialists, imparting the 
blessed disposition of these his 
maturer reflections ; and we may yet 
hope for peace where now there is 
no peace, and love where now there 
is discord. E. 8. 

Extracts from Baxter's Life ; Wordsworth's 

Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. v. second 

edition, 

“ This token of my weakness accom, 
panied those my younger stndies, that E 
was very apt to start up controversies in 
the way of my practical writings, and also 
more desirous to acquaint the world with 
all that I took to be the truth, and to as. 
sault those books by name which I thought 
did tend to deceive them, and did contain 





abie persons who have withdrawn, and are 
withd:awing themselves, from: the Bible 
Society. . From the chair of a public meet. 
ing at Michurst, in Sussex, he made this 
manly declaration: —The Bible Society is 
not what it once was. Jt has departed 
from its original design, and I have de- 
parted from it in consequence of its devias 
tions. See Lloyd's Reply, p. 52. 
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unsound and dangerous doctrine. And 
the reason of all this was, that I was then 
in the vigour of my youthful apprehen- 
sions, and the new appearance of any 
sacred truth, it was more apt to affect me 
and to be higher valued than afterward, 
when commonness had dulled my delight: 
and I did not sufficiently discern thea how 
much in most of our Controversies is ver- 
bal and upon mutual mistakes. And withal 
I knew not how impatient divines are of 
being contradicted, nor how it would stir 
up all their powers to defend what they 
have once said, and to rise up against the 
truth which is thus thrust upon them as the 
wortal enemy of their honour; and t knew 
net how hardly men’s minds are changed 
from their former apprelieasions, be the 
evidence never so plain. And [ lave 
perceived that nothing so much liudereth 
the reception of truth as urging it on men 
With too much importunity, and falling too 
heavily on their errors; for you hereby 
engage their honour in tlie business, and 
they defend their errors a3 themseives, and 
stir up ail their wit and ability to oppose 
you, In controversies it is fierce opposti- 
tion which is the bellows to kindle a re- 
sisting zeal; when if they be neglected, 
and their opinions lie a while despised, 
they usually cool and come ayaio to them- 
selves (though I know that this holdeth 
not when tlie greediness aud increase of 
his followers doth animate a sectary, even 
though he have no opposition.) Men are 
so loth to be drenehed with the truth, 
that I am no more for going that way to 
work: and to confess the truth, I am 
lately mnch prone to the contrary ex- 
treme, to be too indifferent what men 
hold, and to keep my judgment to myself, 
and never to mention any thing wherein I 
differ from any other, or any thing which 
I think I know more than he; or at least, 
if he receive it not preseutly to sileuce it, 
and leave him to his owa opinion. 

* Tam much more seusidle than ever of 
the necessity of living upon the principles 
of religion, which we are all agreed in and 
uniting these; and bow much swischiet 
men that overvalue their own Opinions 
have done by their controversies in the 
church ; how some have destroyed charity, 
and some caused schisms by them, and 
wnost have hindered godliness in Liemselves 
and others, and used them to divert men 
from the serious prosecuting of a holy 
life.” P. 562. 

*“ Tabhor the foily of those unlearned 
persons who revile or despise learning 
because they know not what it is; and [ 
take not any piece of true learning to be 
useless.” P. 566. 

“ I pow see more good and evil in all 
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men than heretofore I did. I see that 
good men are not so good as I once 
thought they were, and have more imper- 
fections; ani that nearer approach aud 
fuller trial doth make the best appear 
move faulty than their admirers at a dis- 
tance think, And I find that few are se 
bad, as either malicious enemies or cen- 
sorious separating professors do imagine. 
In some indeed I find that human nature 
is corrupted into a greater likeness to 
devils than I once thouglit any on earth 
had been. But even in the wicked usually 
there is more for grace to make advantage 
of, aud more to testify for God and holi- 
ness than [ once believed there had been. 

“| less admire gifts of utterance and 
bare profession of religion than 1 once did; 
aud have much more charity for many, 
wio by the waut of gifts do make an 
obscurer profession than they. I once 
thougiit that almost all that could pray 
movingly and fluently, and talk well of 
religion, had been saints; but experience 
bath opened to me, what odious crimes 
may consist with high profession; and I 
have met with divers obscure persons not 
noted for auy extraordinary profession, or 
forwardness in religion, but only to live a 
quiet blameless life; whom I have after 
found to have long lived as far as I could 
discern, a truly godly and sanctified life ; 
only their prayers and duties were by ac- 
cident kept secret from other men’s ob- 
servation. Yet he that upon this pretence 
would confound the godly and the us- 
godly, may as well go about to lay heaven 
and earth together. 

“IT am not so varrow in my special 
love as heret. ‘ore; being less censorious, 
and taking more than I did for saints, it 
must needs fo!!ow that I love more as saints 
than 1 did before. 1 think it not lawful to 
put that man of with bare church com. 
union and such common love, which [ 
must allow to the wicked, who professeth 
himseifa true Christian by such profession 
as cannot be disproved.” P, 574. 

‘© Tai muca more sensible of the evil 
of schisin, and of the separating humour, 
and of gathering parties and making se- 
veral sects in the church, than I was here- 
tofore. For the effects have shewed us 
more of the mischiefs. 

* [ am muca more seasible how prone 
many young professors are to spiritual 
pride aud selt-conceiteduess, and unruli- 
ness and division, and so to prove the 
griet of tLeir teachers and firebrands in the 
church; and how much of a minister's 
work liethio preveoting this, and humbling 
and confirming such young unexpenenced 
protessors, aud keeping them in order 19 
their progress wm religion.” P. 576, 
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** T am not so much inclined to pass a 
peremptory sentence of damnation upon 
all that never heard of Christ; having 
some more reason than I knew of before, 
to think that God’s dealing with such is 
much unknown to us! And that the un- 
godly here among us Christians are in a 
far worse case than they. 

* My censures of the Papists do much 
differ from what they were at first... .. 
At first I thought that Mr. Perkins well 
proved that a Papist cannot go beyond a 
reprobate, but now I doubt not that God 
bath many sanctified ones among them. 
Aud I can never believe that a man may 
not be saved by that religion which doth 
but bring him to the true love of God, and 
to a heavenly mind and life: nor that God 
will ever cast a sou! into heil that truly 
loveth him. Also at first it would disgrace 
any doctrine with me, if I did but hear it 
called Popery and Anti-Christian; but I 
have long learned to be more impartial, 
aud to dislike men for bad doctrine, 
rather than the doctrines for the men; and 
to know that Satan can use even the 
names of Popery and Anti-Curist against 
atroth.” P. 578. 

* And though 1 before told the cliange 
of my judgment against provoking writ- 
ings, [ have had more will than skill since 
to avoid such. I must mention it by 
way of penitent confession, that I am too 
much inclined to sach words in controver- 
sial writings, which are too keen and apt 
to provoke the person against whom I 
write. I unfeignedly confess, that it is 
fauity because imprudent (for that is not a 
good means which doth harm, because it is 
not fitted to the end) and because whilst the 
readers think me angry though I feel no 
passion at such times in myself, it is scan- 
dalous, and a hindrance to the usefulness of 
what I write; and especially because 
though I feel no anger, yet, what is worse, 
I know that there is some want of honour, 
love, or tenderness to others, or else I 
should not be apt to use such words as 
open their weakness and offend them; 
and therefore [ repent of it, and wish all 
@ver-sharp passages were expunged from 
ind desire forgiveness of God 
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my writings 
avd mau.” 
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Institutions at Eofwyl. 
WHILE most of the plans for na- 
tional improvement are eagerly can- 
vassed, Mr. Fellenberg and his dis- 
ciples have some reason to complain 


oi the apathy with which their 
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schemes have been received. Twice 
have the whole tribe of translators 
and bookmakers been recommended 
by high authority to give a history 
ot brotwyl to the English reader; 
but the evidence of Mr. Krougham 
before the Committee over which 
he presided, an article in the last 
Nuwber of the Edi ch Review, 
and a pamphlet published at Dubha 
under the title of * Reports of the 
School of ludustry at Liofwyl, &c.” 
are still the only sources whence 
general information can be derived 
upoa_ the ting subjects to 
Which they refer. The Fi ench ac- 
count, however, first p yublished as a 
Report from the Comte Capo d’Is- 
tria to the Emperor Alexander, but 
now acknc wong oF to be the com- 
position of Mr. C. Pictet, of Geneva, 
may be procure 4 with some difficulty 
in London; and a revised and cor- 
rected edition of it, publiohed at 
Geneva in 1817, (three years later 
than that quoted in the Edinburgh 
Review) and accompanied by a let- 
ter from Mr. Fellenberg, given as 
“ an outline of the views which di- 
ected him in the formation of his 
estab! will suilice to fill 
up what Is wantis ge in the English 
will explain the real na- 
is at Hofwyl; 
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ture of the instityiion 
and enable us to estimate 
which they are likely to produce. 
An extract from brougham’s 
evidence inay serve to give a general 
outline of the plan. 


the results 


Mir. 


* The groundwork of the establishment 
is a farm of moderate exieut, from 210 to 
220 posen, answering neatly to our English 
acres, F. cultivates himself with 
great assiduity and success. Upon this he 
lias ingrafted the other branches of bis in- 
stitution, which consists of a seminary for 
the education and moral aud religious im- 
provement of the poor ; 
classes of society; 


wiieh Mr, 


an academy for 
the richer an agricul- 
tural institution for a limited number of 
pupils; and a munufactory of agricukural 
mb ro rents, 

The academy consists of fifty or sixty 
pupils, who are taught every branch of 
usctul learning, trom Latin and Greek 
(which last they peculiarly well 


grounded in, from tue pin adopted of 


are 
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beginning with it) to the higher branches 
of the mathematics and of physical science. 
These pupils are chiefly of patrician fami- 
lies. When I was there, [ found seven or 
eizht German princes among them, beside 
several sons of German nobles; and tne 
Prince and Princess of Wirtemberg (the 
present King and Queen) were expected 
in a few days to visit the place, with the 
design of prevailing on Mr. F. 
room for another young prince under their 
care. All these pupils go through the same 
discipline ; eat at the table with Mr. h. and 
his family; and pay about 601. sterling a 
year for all expences, exc!usive of clothes, 
I ought to add, that when the troubles 
upon the Continent had reduced so many 
families to great distress, Mr. Pl kept 
above a dozen of the young men for no- 
thing during two years. ‘This part of the 
establisliment creates the principal ex- 
pence, as about twenty eminent professors 
belong to it, whose salaries amount to be- 
tween 2,0001. and 3,0001, a year. On the 
other hand, they form a very interesting so- 
ciety, and render a residence in the neigh- 
bourhood alike instructive and agreeable. 

“ The agricultural institution is pecu- 
liarly vader Mr. F.’s own care, and con- 
sists of about twenty pupils more ad- 
vanced in years than the former class. 
They are taught practically in the farm ; 
and have likewise hours of scholastic in- 
struction, and of meetings for discussion 
with Mr. F. They are separately lodged 
and boarded at Buchsee, a chateau about 
a mile distant from Mr. F.’s house. The 
manufactory of agricultural implements is 
extremely beautiful, from the neatoess and 
excellence of the workmanship, but espe- 
cially from the valuable improvements in 
inechanism which Mr. F. has introduced. 
Among these may be mentioned his horse- 
hoe, his scarifier or extirpator, his root 
and straw cutters; and above ail, his driil, 
which has been highly admired by all com- 
petent judges, and, I beliere, been hio- 
noured with the approbation of the Board 
of Agriculture in this country, 

“ The branch of the estabiishment, how- 
ever, which is more particularly deserving 
of attention, and with which all the others 
are more or less connected, is the seminary 
for the poor, Mr. F. hav ing long remarked 
the extreme profligacy of the lowest orders 
in the Swiss towns, and the habits of igno- 
rance and vice in.which their children were 
bionght up, formed many years ago the 
design of attempting their reformation, 
upon principles equally sound and benevo- 
lent. His leading doctrine was, that to 
make those poor people better, it was ne- 
cessary to make them more coufortable; 
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and that this end would Le best attained 
by forming in their earliest years habits of 
industry, which might contribute to their 
subsistence, and by joining with them a 
vreater degree of intellectual cultivation 
than has ever yet been extended to the 
labouring classes of the community, or 
been inagiuved to be compatible with their 
humble pursuits, He began his experi- 
ments upen a small number of children, 
which he has tow increased to between 
thirty and forty ; and this may be reckoned 
the utmost limit epon a farm of so med>- 
rate an extent. ‘Those children were taken 
from the very worst description of society ; 
the most degraded of the mendicant pocr 
it Berne and other Swiss towns. With 
hardly any exception, they were sunk in 
the vicious and idle habits of their parents, 
a class of dissolute vagrants, resembling 
the worst kind of gypsies. ‘The complete 
change that has been effected in them all, 
is one of the most extraordinary and aflect- 
ing sights that can be imagined. When £ 
saw them, there were some who had been 
there for s* veral years, and bad grown up 
towards manhood ; but the reformation in 
almost all took place during from one to 
two years, ora very little more, according 
as they were taken at an earlier or a more 
advanced age. The remark which [ made, 
is that which immediately strikes all who 
visit Hofwyl :—the appearance of the chi!- 
dren alone, their countenance and manner, 
impress you with a conviction of their 
excellent dispositions. ‘f'o describe all the 
steps of the process by which this refor- 
mation has been effected, would be impos- 
sible, as much depends on minute circum- 
stances, and upon the great skill and judg- 
ment of Vehrli, a young man who has de- 
voted his life, under Mr, Fellenberg, to the 
superintendauce of this part of the esta- 
blishment, and to whose extraordinary vir- 
tue and ability its success is principally 
owing. But I shall endeavour to give the 
Comsnittee some idea of the mode of treat- 
ment pursued,” Appendix to Letter to 
Sir S. Romilly, p. 99. 

From this extract, it will be evi- 
dent that the institution at Hofwy! 
cannot be properly appreciated, 
without considering the general ob- 
ject and intention of its founder, and 
the manner in which he has con- 
ducted the several parts of his plan. 

On the first of these topics very 
little information can be derived, 
either from Mr. Brougham, or the 
article in the Edinburgh Review; 
which is, in fact, nothing more than 

Ff 
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an amplification of his statements, 
without the addition of one new fact, 
or one new sentiment. And with 
the exception of one short para- 
graph in his evidence, which asserts 
that ‘* Mr. Fellenberg’s principal 
object in establishing the academy 
for the wealthier classes, is to teach 
them their duties towards the poor,” 
p- 103, nothing further relating to 
the general designs can be learned 
from Mr. B. than may be gathered 
from the preceding extract. 

The Dublin publication is con- 
fined to Reports of the School of 
Industry, and therefore does not 
profess to take a comprehensive view 
of the subject. 

The writings, however, of Mr. 
Fellenberg and Mr. Pictet make 
amends for the negligence of their 
English friends; not only by sup- 
plying their notorious deticien- 
cies, but also by correcting some 
very remarkable misapprehensions. 
And as the reader may probably be 
of opinion, that Mr. Fellenberg’s 
objects and views are as well known 
to himself as to Mr. Brougham, 
there will be no difficulty in deter - 
mining to which we should give cre- 
dit, if their statements should hap- 
pen unluckily to contradict one 
another. 

Mr. Brougham assured his Com- 
mittee, 


“ That Mr. Fellenberg having long re- 
marked the extreme profligacy of the 
lowest orders in the Swiss towns, &c. form- 
ed many years ago the design of attempt- 
ing their reformation upov principles 
equally sound and benevolent,” and like- 
wise “‘ that the principal object in esta- 
blishing the academy for the wealthier 
classes was to teach them their duties to- 
wards the poor.” 


Mr. Fellenberg, however, is of 
opinion, that his system is not in- 
tended for the lower orders in the 
towns, but in the country, and that 
his object iu educating all clasws of 
the community was to regenerate 
Switzerland. 

In the 63rd page of Pictet’s Re- 
port, it is stated expressly, that il 
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sagit essentiellement de la popula- 
tion des campagnes, (the agricultural 
population is essentially concerned,) 
and in the summary of his plans, 
which Mr. Fellenberg has appended 
to this Report, there occurs a pas- 
sage, of which the following is a 
faithful translation. 


“ Though the example of the snperior 
classes of society may be produetive of 
great evil, when cerruption of manners 
extends from them to the whole nation, 
yet will the example of the more indigent 
and less esteemed classes be much more 
efficacious in spreading vigour, cultivation, 
and morals among the people, when we 
are able to employ such a mode of regene- 
ration: the upper ranks never will consent 
to see their children inferior in virtue and 
knowledge to those of the poor who are 
subordinate to them in degree: the poor 
also may be induced more easily than the 
rich to become leavers capable of advanc- 
ing the people en masse. Yet the best 
education which the lower orders can re- 
ceive will only terminate in the spectacle 
of a numerous flock unattended by a skil- 
ful shepherd, unless its success is ensured 
by the formation of chiefs who may be 
worthy of public confidence. The want 
of a better education, moreover, is at least 
as urgent in the higher as im the lower 
classes of society; and the task of in- 
structing those who have been favoured by 
fortune, and communicating the informa- 
tion which they require, is of itself a con- 
siderable obstacle. For these pupils ought 
to receive an education which shall enable 
them to avail themselves of all the useful 
knowledge and advantageons discoveries 
with which the experience and researclies 
of six thousand years have enriched the 
human race. 

“* Our institution for the superior classes 
of society is calculated to accomplish this 
object, and the importance of att: ining it 
will be enhanced by this circumstance that 
nations will be thus provided with accom- 
plished leaders, and that the moral state of 
the people over whom these leaders rule, 
will give them well-founded expectations 
of support in their efforts for the public 
good. 

“ It is much more surprising that the 
education of the powerful and rich classes 
of society should be imperfect, in spite of 
the means at their disposal, than that the 
instruction of the poor should he ne- 
glected ; and yet less is hardly wanting in 
the former than in the latter; either as 
regards the extent and combination of the 
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plans hitherto pursued, or the method in 
which those plans have been executed. 

“ Commonly nothing is effected in 
schools but the acquisition of imperfect 
and unconnected knowledge; in spite of 
its importance, little attention is paid to 
the general result of education, to the for- 
mation of character and capacity, to the 
acquisition of a taste for science, or a 
desire and a demand for good methods of 
instruction. 

‘¢ This consideration induces us to treat 
those arts and sciences*, which make a 
part of elementary edacation, in a manner 
which would not be necessary if they were 
only cultivated for themselves, or as amuse- 
ments—and the task thus incurred is both 
difficult and extensive. It is on this ac- 
count that so much personal assistance has 
been thought necessary at Hofwyl. 

© Without noticing the statements re- 
specting this academy, which I have pub- 
lished in a separate pamphlet, I merely 
observe, that it was important to connect 
the agricultural institution with that for 
elementary education; in order that we 
might be able to direct the studies of those 
pupils who design to cultivate the soil, or 
administer the government up to the time 
of their entering into public life: and thus 
furnish one experimental demonstration of 
what may be done bya finished education, 
of which the well combined progress shall 
extend from infancy to manhood. 

“ Tt is in this mammer alone that we can 
hope to realize the idea of a perfect society, 
which shall be neither deficient in its agri- 
cultural basis, nor in the moral and scien- 
tific direction of its power.” P. 73. 


How entirely Mr. Fellenberg was 
occupied with these noble specula- 
tions may be seen in another passage 
which almost immediately follows 
the one already quoted. 


“* Much pains have been taken to form 
instructors for the lower ranks, but by 
placing the training schools, (ecoles nor- 
males) at which country schoolmasters were 
to be taught in the towns, the only thing 
which has been effected is a change in their 
manners for the worse, and an acquisition 
of wants from which they ought to be as 
free as the poor themselves. The central 
school at Hofwyl is without these disad- 
vantages: it never deprives the village 
teacher of the respectable custom of earn- 





* Especially music and drawing, which 
are tanght at Hofwyl by very celebrated 
masters, and as the objects of very serious 
study. 
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ing his bread by the sweat of his brow—it 
proportions the increase of his knowledge 
to the wants of his pupils, it gives him a 
practical acquaintance with the best me- 
thod of instruction, and familiarizes him at 
the same time with the most approved sys- 
tem of agriculture, and with the use of iin- 
plements which he may afterwards intro- 
duce into his village, The forty-two teach- 
ers who assembled when we first opened 
the training school, have 6000 children un- 
der their care; and if the government of 
Berne had not impeded our progress we 
might have been able in a few years to re- 
generate our own canton and the whole of 
Switzerland ; re-establishing the manners, 
the virtues, and the heroism of our ances- 
tors, aud adapting to them all that is valu- 
able in the civilization and knowledge of 
present times. National education should 
in the first place enable each individual to 
play his appropriate part in the situation 
which birth has assigned him; and @dly. 
should provide the means of carrying this 
education to a height which may ensure 
complete success, when distinguished na- 
tural talents prove that a youth is filted for 
a different career, and capable of accele- 
rating the progress of the human race. As 
Hofwyl advances it will furnish instances 
in point. As soon asa pupil in the lower 
ranks shall have so highly distinguished 
himself as to merit a place in the institu- 
tion for educating the higher orders, le 
shall certainly be placed in it, and shall be 
pushed on to the extent of our power in 
every sort of learting. 

“ In short the establishments at Hofwyl 
are particularly called for by the wants of 
Helvetia, which stands in need of leaders 
taken from the most powerful families in 
Switzerland, and sufficiently distinguished 
by personal merit, and strengthened by 
union with each other, to rescue their 
country from its present wretcliedness, and 
re-establish it with fresh lustre in its an- 
tient glory. It also stands in need of 
such a general education as may bring back 
the people of every Canton to that piety 
and purity of mamuers, to that anxiety for 
the public welfare, and that exercise of 
industrious habits, without which its na- 
tional existence will be continnally in dan- 
ger. We shall have no difficulty in supply- 
ing these wants by means of our institu- 
tions, as soon as they are made indepen- 
dent of that individual bounty which has 
hitherto furnished the means of their sup- 
port.” P. 77. 


By referring to Pictet’s Report, 
p- 8. 12. 15. 30, and 63, it will be 
seen that the objects thus openly 
Ff2 
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avowed by Mr. Fellenberg, were 
fully understood at Geneva, where 
we are told that his plan was highly 
approved, as well as at Berne, where 
it excited considerable apprehen- 
sions. ‘That the alarm was weil 
founded cau never be positively as- 
certained without an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the country in which 
it was felt. But that it was natural 
for the Bernese covernment to take 
ubrage at Mir. Fellenberg’s attempt 
to rezenerate Switzerland, is a fact 
in which all imen might have been ex- 
pected to agree; yet Mr. Brougham 
told his Committee that the annual 
assembly of the schoolmasters at 
Hofwyl was interrupted for some 
reasons which he could not pretend 
to explain ; aud the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer with equal acuteness pro- 
nounces the measure unaccountable. 
To some it would have been more 
unaccountable if any private indi- 
vidual, totally unconnected with the 
administration of government, had 
been permitted to re-organize the 
country according to his own views 
and sentiments, Even supposing that 
the Bernese have made an unjust e3- 
timate of Fellenberg’s character, ad- 
mitting that he has none of those pre- 
dilections for revolutionary France, 
which are commonly imputed to him 
by his countrymen, and which are 
the real cause of his unpopularity, 
taking it fur granted that he is the 
fittest man in his Canton to be ap- 
pointed the chairman of an Educa- 


tion Committee, and that none of 


those results are to be appretiended 
from his syste which the Swiss 
heve seen ia neighbouring nations, 
and do not desire to experence at 
home, still the unauthorized, and il- 
legal assumption of power was suf 
ficient to justify all the suspicions 
which are entertained. Mi. Fe may 
be a useful, or he may be a can- 
gerous character ; but when he de- 
clares that it is his object to re-mo- 


del Helvetia, and in furtherance of 


lis plan takes all the schools under 
his protection, the government which 
neglected fo interpose would be not 
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lesa unfit for its situation, than un- 
likely to continue in it long *. 

These remarks, however, which 
have been called forth by the real or 
pretended ignorance of the writers 
in question, have ne immediate re- 
ference to the merits of the esta- 
blishment at Hofwyl; and the gene- 
ral objects of the founder having 
been stated in his own words, the 
next subject to be considered is the 
execution of his plan. 

The improvements in agriculture 
were those with which his operations 
commenced, (Report, p. 10,) and in 
this respect, both his theory and 
his prectice have been pronounced 
excelleut by competent judges. 

In the aext place he commenced 
the academy for the higher classes, 
and last of all, after his design of 
training the masters was put an end 
to, he looked out for a person capa- 
ble of conducting the school which 
he intended to establish for the 
poor. P. 11. He succeeded in his 
search in the year 1809, when the 
futher of Vehrii, his present school- 
master, attended the assembly of 
teachers at Hofwyl; and in the end 
ot that year, or the beginning of the 
next, about eleven years aiter the 
commencement of the agricultu- 
ral improvements, Vehrli entered 
upon task of reforming the 
poor, and gave himself up with sin- 
gular disinterestedness to their in- 
struction and superintendance; be- 
ginning however not with the profii- 
vate children in the Swiss towns, 
but with three boys who were acci- 
dentally picked up in different parts 
oi the country, P. 35—37. 

The academy contained in 1817, 
thirty-three children, from eight to 
fiiteen years of age, p- 18; and the 
actual number of instructors and 


tue 


* The Edinburgh Reviewer has been in- 
formed that the arrival of strangers at 
Berue, if they come for the purpose of vi- 
siting Hofwyl, is not announced in the 
journals. The existence of such a prac- 
lice is most positively denied, by persons 


wlio have spent several mouths at Berne, 
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professors, at that date, was fwenty- 
Jive. This very unusual proportion 
of scholars and teachers would al- 
most induce a wish that the esta- 
blishment at Hofwyl had been sub- 
initted to the care of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, which made such ce- 
lebrated enquiries into the education 
of the poor, Itappeared tothat Com- 
mittee, that in a Yorkshire 
culled Pocklington, there were two 
masters and one pupil; and the 
chairman took occasion to expatiate 
upon the happiness of this fortunate 

veuth, and to enquire whether both 
the masters were found diligently 
employed in instructing him. Yet 
in reality the German nubiesse who 
are assembled at ilofwyl, must be 
thought in a much more enviable 
state. Twenty-five eminent Profes- 
sors are at least equal to thrice as 
many English clergymen; they forin 
a corps, as M. Pictet 
equally respectable for their virtues, 
and for the extent of their acquire / 
ments; and a truly fortunate youth 
must that boy be considered, who, 
for a paltry stipend of sixty pounds 
a year, which includes all expenses 
but his clothes, 
in the simpie 
of Hofwyl, 
eight and fifteen, 
most excellent and complete course 
of education, rising from the ele- 
ments of grammar to the highest 
branches of mathematical and phy- 
Ediibureh R 


school, 


observes, 


can obtain a share 


bul waolesome tare 


. ‘ 
go through “ a 


sical science !” eview, 
P. 154. 

It mav be suspected, that this is 
a flourish of the accurate re- 
viewer who has 
accounts of Mfr. Fe ellenberg’s design. 


Mr. 
to Mi. Pictet 


same 
eiven such faiths! 
But a reference will 
undeceive us in a moment, The 
thirty-three 
taught (see a long note to P, 22 of 
the Report) natural history, 

matics, analytics, che- 
mistry, and geography, in all its 
inultifarious and sctentitic depurt- 
ments. Geography leads to history, 
end 7 


the birt i, the 
progress, 


1 p 4: 
pup iS ere actualy 


! 
mathe- 


physics, 


teaches 


history 


and the 
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activity, &c. &c. Modern statistics 
terminate the course, by means of 
which the diplomat, the statesman, 
and the merchant, of the rising ge- 
neration, wil know every thing that 
is to be known. Ta another course, 
and writing are taught 
synthetically. The mother tongue 
is analysed, the study of foreign 
languages is combined with that of 
history; an invention which is found 
to diminish the ditticulty of philolo- 
gical The Greek tongue 
is taught first, because it furnishes 
the Professor with the most favour- 
able opportunity for introducing his 
pupils to the ancient world! The 
peculiar qualities of Homer, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Nenophon, and 
the dramatic poets, all of which, it 
may be presumed, are explained to 
the fortunate youths, are additional 
motives for studving Greek. It is 
in fact studied with such extraor- 
dinary success, that boys of twelve 
years old sing the Odyssey as they 
run, and that the young prince of 
Wrede, and the baron of Bissing, 
uy on a certain morning at one 
of the clock, for the sake of rejoin- 
ing their Homer. From Greek they 
pass to Latin: and Virgil introduces 
them foe an intimate acquaintance 
with the lang and history of 
tome, with which the pupil is oe- 
for a considerable time; 
thence through the labyrinths of the 
dark middle ages, he arrives at the 
modern tongues and modern histo- 
ry; without omitting to pay his re- 
ie German Homer's Chef 
Goeuvre, the poem of Nibelungen. 
This abstract will account for the 
number of Professors, and yet it omits 
alf atlasion to Gaceuisens musical stu- 
dies, of which Mr. F. has already ex- 
plained the advantage, and to the no 
exercises, of 
whieh mention is re peatedly max de by 
Piciet. But what shal! we say to the 
system he unfolds? Is it practicable 
te conduct boys of fifteen years ofage 
to the highest branches of mathema- 
pliysical science? or is 
holding up the 


reading 


studies. 


oot 


uage 


enupied 


snects to t 
i 


less serions gvinnastic 
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there any ground for 
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academy at Hofwyl as a model for 
our English schools? The emphasis 
with which Pictet delivers his truisms 
makes it prebable that this system 
may be superior to that which is 
adopted in the similar establish- 
ments of Germany and Switzerland. 
But Mr. Brougham, and his echo, 
the Edinburgh Review, recommend 
Englishmen to be sent to the aca- 
demy at Hofwyl, for the purpose of 
bringing over the improvements ; 
and they assure us, that nothing will 
give Mr. Fellenberg greater pleasure 
than to receive an inmate or two 
from Britain, though there is so 
much difficulty in obtaining admis- 
sion for German pupils, ‘ that the 
King and Queen of Wirtemburg 
were expected to visit Hofwyl, while 
Mr. B. was in Switzerland, with the 
design of prevailing upon Mr. F. to 
make room for another young 
prince.” The King and his lamented 
consort probably took their young 
charge to the best academy within 
their reach. Let our fellow coun- 
trymen be persuaded to follow the 
example, and their children may be 
provided for effectually and safely, 
without the trouble or expence of a 
journey to Switzerland. 

‘There are several other points on 
which it was intended to touch, but 
they can only be alluded to at pre- 
sent; no child is admitted till all 
the others are reformed, and the 
usual stimulus of emulation is done 
away. There is neither first nor 
last, neither prize nor medal; P. 
20; and the children, when in fault, 
are not taught to yield to authority, 
but to confidence, affection, and the 
ascendant of truth. To all these 
improvements there are obvious and 
insuperable objections ; but there is 
a subject of far greater importance 
which demands all the space we 
have to spare. 

The conclusion of the note from 
which the system of education has 
been abstracted, may be thus trans- 
lated, 


“ Sacred history is not neglected at 
Hofwyl, in the course of historical! stu- 
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dies; it forms a separate branch, which 
comes in contact with profane history, at 
the epoch of Jesus and the Apostles. It is 
of essential service to religious instruction, 
when the pupil is too young to be capable 
of seizing the character of general benevo- 
lence which distinguishes the Christian re- 
ligion; or of feeling that sublime devo- 
tion which results from the preference 
that Christianity requires for the pure en- 
joyments of the mind, above the sensual 
gratifications of our terrestial existence. 
The notions of children are only genuine 
and effectual so far as they rest upon clear 
conceptions; and accordingly religious 
instruction at Hofwyl commences with the 
Old Testament. The object, in this stage, 
is to imbue the pupil’s mind with the idea 
of God’s existence, of those relations sub- 
sisting between Him and as, which are 
most easily understood, and of an ever 
present Providence; and this object is 
accomplisi:ed by a good selection from the 
scenes which the Old Testament presents. 

** This course concludes with the histo- 
rical part of the Gospel; and at its termi- 
nation the pupil is enabled by the progress 
which he bas gradnally made, to seize the 
distinctive character of Christianity, and 
to receive the profound impression which 
it is capable of making. 

“ This study, accompanied by a very 
exteusive course of natural religion, is fol- 
lowed by a more accurate examination of 
the practical and doctrinal iessons of the 
church ; with this the religious instruction 
concludes, but in fact it is only an intro- 
duction to that more ample course which 
embraces the whole period of our lives, 
and ought to be forwarded and embel- 
lished by every thing which interests or 
occupies us, 

“* These gradual advances, combined 
with that of the other studies pursued at 
Hofwyl, are possessed of one great advan- 
tage. They prevent a premature, and 
therefore a dangerous progress. Every 
step being the result of that which pre- 
ceded it, is more firm and more permanent. 
Nothing is more dangerous in matters of 
religion, than to substitute sound for sense, 
and to make it merely an affair of repeti- 
tion and display—nor is there any thing 
more essential to success in Jife, than to 
make religion a companion, which vivifies, 
sustains, purifies, and ennobles our exist- 
ence. 

* On other accounts it is found very 
important at Hofwyl, not to initiate the 
pupil into the doctrines of the church, and 
the mysteries of our religion, till he is ade- 
quately prepared to embrace what is inex- 
plicable with am implicit faith. The seat- 
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ments presupposed in such an act of faith, 
are the confirmed result of an attentive 
study of the Gospel, aud of an intimate 
acquaintance with the character of Jesus 
Christ.” P. 25. 

Mr. Brougham may call this a 
pure and rational theology, and 
exult at the non-existence of fanati- 
cism and superstition among the 
highly-favoured inhabitants of Hof- 
wyl. But their absence is purchased 
at too dear a price, when the Gos- 
pel is sacrificed to procure their ex- 
clusion, and that it is sacrificed in 
the education pourtrayed by M. 
Pictet, is too clear to require one 
word of explanation. The course 
of natural religion may well be ex- 
tensive; for it is the only religion 
which they can even pretend to teach. 
The heights of mathematical and 
physical science are surmounted by 
the pupils; but no part of religion 
which is inexplicable, that is, no mi- 
racle and no mystery is to be dis- 
cussed by them, till they are capa- 
ble of embracing it with implicit 
faith: implicit faith being the 
growth of meditation and science, 
and totally beyond the reach of boys 
from eight to fifteen years of age! 
The Socinianism of Geneva, and it 
is a Genevese by whom the Report 
was drawn up, is not concealed 
under any disguise; but if the opi- 
nions of the majority coincide with 
those of M. Pictet, there can be no 
dificulty in pronouncing that the 
Socinianism itself is a cloak, and 
conceals beneath it the most deep 
rooted and pernicious infidelity. 

From these improvements upon 
the common plan of English educa- 
tion, much may be expected in that 
quarter which has recommended 
them so warmly; but other parts of 
the community should take heed 
how they are deceived by the falla- 
cious statements which are submitted 
to them *. 





* The editor of the Dublia publication 
is evidently a very religious man; and his 
opinion of Hofwyl theology may he ga- 
thered from a singular circumstance. He 
elaims the privilege in his preface of alter- 


Mr. Broughawm’s Circular to the Clergy. 
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The school for the poor will be 
examined in a subsequent number. 


— 


Mr. Brougham's Circular to the 
Clergy. 
Sir, 
AMONG the numerous instances that 
have been pointed out in various 
publications, of the indelicate and 
arbitrary proceedings of Mr. Broug- 
ham, in his late capacity of Chair- 
man of the Education Committee, I 
am surprized that no one has ani- 
madverted on the 7th Query in the 
Circular Letter addressed by him, 
in April last, to the parochial Clergy 
throughout the kingdom. The Query 
stands thus: “ Are there any funds 
generally understood in the neigh- 
bourhood, to have been originaily 
destined to the support of any 
school, and which are not so ap- 
plied, or in part misapplied ?” How 
can any thing be conceived much 
more improper than that a Clergy- 
man, or any man, upon a bare un- 
derstanding in his neighbourhood, 
that a charitable fund is misapplied, 
should in this manner turn an in- 
former; not an informer who man- 
fully comes forward and prefers his 
charge in his own name, but ene 
who drops his secret letter mto the 
lion’s mouth, and skulks away in 
silence, leaving his victim to be 
questioned before a tribunal, truly 
inquisitorial im its spirit and in its 
proceedings ? What a deor did this 
question open to vague suspicion, 
to ignorant or wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, and to malicious delation. 
How little does the man, who could 
dictate such a question, appear to 
know of fairness and equity. Hew 
little do we see in him to win the 
confidence of dispassionate men, 
and to install him in their hearts as 
the leader, whom their voluntary 





ing the Reports, and accordingly the les- 
sons in writing, arithmetic, and drawing, 
as well as the composition of a journal, 
which are the Sunday occupations of the 
children of the poor, are all represented 
as taking place on Saturdays! 
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suffrage has chected to guide their 
counsels, and direct their measures. 

I believe this invitation to the 
Clergy to turn informers was gene- 
rally auswered by an indignant re- 
fusal. They might have feli them- 
selves somewhat Jess disposed to 
stretch a pout, to satisiy the curto- 
sity of the Committee, trom the very 
terms, ia which they “* were required 
tw transmit, as speedily as possibie, 
their answers.” 


there can be no 
doubt that the Clergy were the pro- 
perest persons to collect and furnish 
wiformation on such a subject as 
that, which eceupied the Commiitee. 
But, as | conceive, that even the 
House of Commons has no right to 
compel them to answer the qnes 
tions, I think what it was at their 
option to do or to refuse, might 
have been requested in terms of a 
little more courtesy. 

J believe the Ciergy of the Chureh 
of England have no desire whatever 
lo screen or to extenuate abuses of 
charitable trusts. As a body, wivai- 
ever iaterest they ean have in the 
question, must be to promote tn ir 
right application, [| ean answer tor 
myself, ami for a large portion of 
my brethren, with whouw TF lave con- 
versed on the subject, that our ouly 
regret has been that the manner, in 
which Mr. Brougitam abused the 
authority reposed im his hands by 
the House of Commons, nade it ne- 
cessary that the country suouid be 
deprived of the services of a person, 


iu several respects so eiuinently qua- 
lified to conduct such an iivesiga- 


tion. We have lamented that tue 
cause of enquiry and reiormaiion 
has been in some degree brought 
into disrepute by him ; and that ihe 
jegislature has consequenily thought 


proper, to narrow the authovity of 


the Commissioners; which, I think, 
might, in some cases, have been far. 
ther enlarged with perfect safety, 
and with considerable advantage to 
the gencral cause of education, 


1 Lave the honour to be, &e. 
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Schools at Swansea. 


Some circumstances have lately oc- 
curred at this piace, which afford 
matter for very serious reflection. 
‘Vie following statement has been 
verified by a person on the spot, 
and our readers may be assured of 
the truth of every part of it. 

A school for boys, and another 
for girls, have been established at 
Swansea jor some years, ‘They are 
upon what has been long known by 
the name of the Lancastrian plan. 
The girls’ school has been con- 
ducted by the principal ladies in the 
place and its neighbourhood, among 
whom are several of the Society of 
Friends, who are particularly active, 
wud strongly attached to this system. 
The school-mistress being grown in- 
firm, and a successor wanted, ap- 
plication was ade in the month of 
July last to the Parent Society in the 
Borough, now ealled the British 
and Foreign School Society, from 
whence a school-mistress was sent. 
‘this person was told by the com- 
mittee of ladies, that she was to 
read a prayer every morning to the 
girls. She said that she would read 
no prayer, nor any thing but the 
Bible: sbe did net object to any 
thing in that particular prayer, ex- 
cept ihe conclusion (the usual one, 
** through Jesus Christ our Lord,”) 
but she ohjected to any thiug of the 
hind, to any prayer being read: she 
belonged to the New Jerusalem; all 
was inspiration, She proceeded to 
behave iu a strange way, and denied 
the authority of the committee; but 
at last, notwithstanding a strong 
support which she received from 
the Friends, she was discharged at 
a full nieeting of the governesses, 
when 23 were for discharging her, 
wud only > for retaining her. Har- 
mouy of was not imme- 
diately restored. The Friends said 
they would all withdraw their sub- 
scriptions ; upon which a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood wrote a letter 
to the lady who presided, saying, 


course 
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that he would subscribe whatever 


sum they might withdraw. Thus 
stood the case with regard to the 
girls’ school when we Jast heard. 

The boys’ school is nominally di- 
vided between churchmen and dis- 
senters; really in the hauds of the 
latter, of whom many are of. the 
Society of Friends. A gentleman 
proposed lately,” that the 
room, which is empty on Sundays, 
should be used as a Sunday school- 
room for the children of the Esta- 
blished Church, This proposal wa 
resisted by the Friends, though as- 
sented to by every other description 
of persons that were present. 


school- 


Such is the boasted liberality of 


the Lancasterian system, and sach 
the union and co-operation which it 
professes to produce among t's mem- 
bers, That union can oaly take 
place by their abandoning every dii- 
terence of opinion, and their creed 
(for allreligionists must have rereed ) 
can contain only that which is the 
first article of a Christian's belief, 
and which indeed is common to him, 
aud to the disciple of Socrates and 
of Mahomet. Every thing beyoud 
this may be only prejudice and bi- 
gotry. Thus every distinguishing 
doctrine of our holy religion, 
to ifs very foundation, the atone- 
ment and intercession of our blessed 
tedeemer, is to be compromised and 
abandoned for the sake of neutrality. 
According to an “ Account of the 
Rise and Progress of the British 
and Foreign School Seciety,” now 
lving before us, it was “ one of the 
Jundamenial principles of Myr. Lan- 
caster’s Institution,’ and is printed 
in capital letters, as being worthy 
of the highest note and distinction, 
that “ NOTHING SHOULD BE 
TAUGHT WHICH WOULD IN ANY 
WAY TEND TO PREVENT CON- 
SCIENTIOUS AND PIOUS PAREN’ 
OF ANY RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
TION, FROM SENDING THEIR CULL- 
DR EN TO THE scHooL.” ‘The 
conscientions and pious Socinian, 
Quaker, and Antinomian, 
may here meet in perfect oe 
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evel 


therefore, 


from the 
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with the member of the Church of 
Ragland; all relivious differences 
are done away; and there is not a 
belicver, of whatever iption he 
may be, sober or fanatic, credulous 
or of a doubtfal mind, bat may here 
meet with an education accommo- 
dated to his taste, and may find his 
religion curtailed and 
till, if 


vourtte 


{ . 
adescr 


pared do Wily 
it give no sane ton to his fa- 
s, it shali at least con- 
tain nothing which can offend. But 
farther, the slighting of the duties 
of relivion must follow the abandun- 
ment of its doctrines. Prayer, which 
has hitherto been deemed a duty 
even of natural religion, cueht not 
now to be inculeated. And it is 
mantlest nething can remain 
but a cold morality; cold and lik 
less, because it ha that prin- 
ciple which should infuse lato it all 
its own warmth and energy, @ traly 
Chrisiian faith. 

Now, supposing the British and 
Foreign School Society to act agree- 
ably to the princes which it pre- 
fesses, we would put it to the most 
calm and dispassionate of cur read- 
ers, whether they are not the prin- 
ciples of @ disguised Deism? whe- 
ther other end ca 
studiously laying aside all these dut- 
ferences of opinion, which lave Ma 
therio unhappily divided Christian 
among themselves ; but in the mean 


tenet 


that 


s lest 


’ " 
any moresuic trom 


{ime, by the providential 9p point- 
liar pre- 
vince it is to bring good oa of evil, 
ed many in their belief 
important articles or 


went of Him whose peer 
> conlirme 
most 

faith 2 What, we ask, is that 
neutral ground on which the mem- 
the Chureh of Engla id can 
Unitarian, unless indeed it 
that @ man has once risen 
dead? And is it for the 
purpose of bringing us within one 
step of the regions of infidelity, that 
the British and Foreign School So 
ciety czils upon the public to unite 
in the bonds of amity ? Is this the 
work, fer the furtherance ef which 
it protesse sto eny ie the blessings 
of an all-wise Providence?” Is this 
G 


ber of 
meet tue 
be this, 
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the object, which readers the claim 
of the Society such as, in the words 
of the Account of its Rise and Pro- 
gress, ‘ cannot fail to impress every 
reflecting and benevolent mind with 
the importance of supporting a sys- 
tem unrivelled in its advantages for 
promoting the welfare of mankind!” 

According to the statement here 
alluded to, the Prince Regent is an 
annual subscriber to this society of 
100/7.: the Dukes of Kent and Sussex 
are its vice patrons, the Duke of 
Bedford is president, and several! 
members of both houses of Parlia- 
ment are vice presidents. We can- 
not resist the temptation to make a 
few remarks on the list now lving 
before us. As the Prince Regent hes 
heen a munificent contributor to the 
funds of the National Society, and 
has taken more than one opportunity 
of declaring his approbation of the 
principles upon which it is formed, 
the only explanation of his subscrip- 
tion to an institution so diametrically 
opposite, if it be actually continued, 
is, that his Royal Highness cannot 
be aware of the effects which the 
British and Foreign School Society 
is calculated to produce. It is 
evidently far from his imtention to 
patronize a system which tends to 
overthrow the doctrine and disci- 
pline of a Church of which he is now 
the acting and ostensible head. Of 
the two vice patrons, the jatter has 
taken occasion publicly to declare, 
that ‘* he is by necessity a member 
ef the Church of Encland, but that 
he has discovered that this is net a 
eburch established by divine right, 
but a church established by law *,” 
What is that so dire necessity which 
compels any man, be he prince or 
potentate, noble or vulgar, to con- 
tinue a member of a church not es- 
tablished by divine right, i. e. by 
Jesus Christ, we must leave lis 
Royal Highness to discover. The 





* See the Report of the Proceedings of 
the Friends of Relhotous Lrberty, at their 
anual meeting, io the } iilanthiopie Ga- 


gcttes fer May .0 and 77, 16ié. 
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most zealous friend of religious 
liberty, however, can hardly desire 
the banishment of every article of 
faith. That liberty should rejoice 
in the free exercise of its belief, not 
in the studious demolition of it. 
But whatever may be the sentiments 
of the Duke of Sussex, we cannot 
believe that his royal brother, who 
is joined with him in the patronage 
of this society, entertains feelings 
or wishes injurious to the honour 
and interest of true religion and of 
the Established Church. ‘That he 
is in earnest in the cause of the 
British and Foreign School Society 
is well known; his earnestness is 
such as to have led him to propose 
an union with the Bible Society ; 
which, however, was rejected. Yet 
we cannot imagine for a moment, 
that he can desire the success 
of a wide-wasting system, which 
would proclaim war against all 
creeds and articles of belief. His 
good sense, his friendship for some 
distinguished members of our church, 
and the principles which he has 
learned from them, forbid such a 
supposition, And how then comes 
it to pass, that he can lend his name 
and active support to plans, which, 
if carried fully into effect, would 
reduce the Garden of Eden to a de- 
solute wilderness?—In the list of 
Peers who are vice presidents, is 
one name, and more than one, which 
we see with regret, as together with 
the noble president, conferring ho- 
nour upon an institution of more 
than suspected character, When a 
nobleman of high birth, cultivated 
talents, and unimpeached character, 
blessed with the choicest gifts of 
Providence, and distributing those 
blessings around him, is regular in 
the exercise of religious duties, both 
at home and in the house of God; 
and stirs up among his neighbours the 
spirit of piety by which himself is 
actuated, how do we rejoice at so 
gratifying a sight, so animating an 
example! What then must be our 
icelings of regret when such an one 
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is induced to sacrifice the most im- 
portant interests of truth, at the 
stirine of a spurious liberality !— 
There is yet another name not to be 
passed by in silence—that of Mr. 
Wilbertorce. ‘This gentleman has 
long had ¢redit given him for being 
the friend and supporter of religion ; 
he has frequently and publicly pro- 
fessed a sincere attachment to the Es- 
tablished Church ; and he has, by his 
writings, eudeavoured to rouse the in- 
sensibility of the jrigher classes of 
society. Where, we ask, is the 
consistency of lending an equal aid 
to that system which inculcates a 
particular creed, aud to that which 
professes to demolish all creeds? 
Where is the wisdom or the advan- 
tage of compromising the most im- 
portant principles of the religion 
which he loves? Or how can he, 
who has so eloquently exhorted his 
countrymen to “ look unto Jesus,” 
unite with those who would degrade 
and dishonour that holy name by 
which we are called? 

Let not the respectable persons, 
who, without due reflection, have 
given their support to this society, 
say carelessly that they are not re- 
sponsible for the pernicious conse- 
quences here charged upon it. Every 
man is responsible for those resulis 
which actually follow, or may be 
justly deduced from his actions : 
and he who lends his name and 
sanction to the British and Foreign 
Schoul Society, contributes to all 
the evil which that society may pro- 
duce. To the establishment of true 
religion he cannot contribute ; tor 
that is not inculeated. He is ac- 
countable for more than we can’ ven- 
ture to predict or contemplate; but 
he is manifestly a party to the niuti- 
dating and deforming the fair face of 
the Gospel; whether it be under the 
heartless system of Socinus, or the 
inspiration of the New Jerusalem. 

Upon the almost unavoidable in- 
consistengi¢s of this society, we 
may pemhaps remark jin a future 
minuber, * At present we shall con- 
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tent ourselves with asking how, upoz 
the principle of true liberality, the 
society could send forth, or any of 
its fair patronesses at Swansea could 
desire to retain, a teacher who held 
peculiar tencts ; tenets obnoxious to 
so large a majority of the gover- 
nesses as 5 out of 282 Were the 
subject less intizaately connecte:t 
with our best and highest interests, 
we could scarcely refrain from in- 
dulging a smile at the success of an 
application toa society which boasts 
a magic power to heal all divisions, 
and recoucile the discordant opinions 
of all parties. We would rather, in 
the earnest manner, treat 
every reader to consider seriously 
whether avy real advantage can be 
gained by the compromise of prin- 
ciples; whether the cause of reli- 
gion may net, i every instance, be 
best promoted by each party acting 
according to its own views; and ia 
fine, whether the members of any 
church which holds certain articles 
of faith, can ever unite with those 
who differ: from them, unless upoi 
the terms of virtually abandoning 
those tenets which they have been 
taught to gud reverence, 


inost 


To the Editer of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

I wave this day met with the Chris- 
tian Observer, for December last, 
and my attention has been arrested 
by an article “ On the linpropriety 
vi Sunday Saving Banks,” with a 
reference to some institutions of this 
kind in the County of Hertford, As 
1 ain one of the Clergymen who, tor 
seven years past, have encouraged a 
Sunday Saving Bank, I am a little 
struck with this first hint 
‘‘impropricty.” | readin the arti- 
cle to which | allude, that 


of its 


“Tt appears,” to the writer of it, “ to 
be wholly inconsistent with the due eb- 
servance of the Lord's Day, to appropriate 


any portion of if to sach a pirpose.”—~ 


“ Must it not be acknowledscd,” be asks, 


Gy 
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* to be a merely secular enzagemeut? Can 
it be pleaded that it is an act of charity, 
and as such comprehended nader the 
Apostolic precept in t Cor. xvi, 2.?— 
Surely whatever may be the motive of the 
Clerzymaa, or others, who receive the con- 
tribumous (who can indeed hardly be in- 
flacnced by any other principle than bene- 
volenee) on the part of the depositors, it 
eo be nothing more sian au act of human 
policy, with a view to their own temporal 
interests. ‘Phe plan is indeed spoken of 


as Cousisting in the simple and easy act of 


giving aud reeciving a sinall sum of money. 
ut the process wid be found, when we 
eome to the detail of business, to be far 
from simple. Regular accounts of every 
mm deposited must be kept; receipts 
must be given; and the check-books ad- 
justed; or else there is an end of all ae- 
curacy, and consequently all security.” 


The writer then compares a Clergy- 
man who appropriates a part of the 
Sunday to a receipt of a labourer's 
savings to some of his parishioners, 
who pay the wages of their labourers 
on Sunday morning. 

“The labourer is compelled to receive 
his money at the time when he ought to be 
preparing for, if he is not already engaged 
in, the sacred business of the day. He 
proceeds from his master’s table to tie 
shop, to purcliase’ his loaf, or to pay his 
debt. Thene., we will hope, he hastens 
to the house oi God; buat he must not for- 
get to carry the remainder of his wages in 
his pocket, so that as soon as the service is 
over, he may hasten to the Minister—thet 
he may resunie his secular engagements, 
end lay np for future use the money he 
his to spare, He obtains his receipt- 
book, and which of the two, it may be 
asked, is likely to prove the most natural 
and frnitful topic of meditation daring the 
rest of the day; the pmyers he has offered, 
wid the doctrines and precepts in which 
he has been instrueted at church ; or the 
computation of the future advantages to 
hunself and to his family, of which that 
receipt-book is the pledge and mcmo- 
rial c” 

pote : " / 

taese questions 4 wil! enceavour 
to answer; but I first bee to assure 
iage vwelier, that his olarm about a 
parade o: recelpt-bocks aud check- 
books extsis only in his own fancy. 

: adepted ia the parish 
the largest-sum ie<cliected 


wey 
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is simply this: the Clergyman, in 
his vestry room, either before or 
after the service, reeeives deposits, 
which he marks in his account- 
book, which is ruled into fifty-two 
squares, opposite te the name of 
each depositor. In this parish I 
wlopt nearly the same plan, with the 
addition of giving a card of an inch 
square, specifying the sum de- 
posited. At the end of the year, 
the depositors receive the amount 
of their annual savings, together 
with interest. Nothing can be more 
simple, and less likely to disturb the 
solemnity of the day. ‘The deposi- 
tors rely with confidence on the cor- 
rectness of their Clergyman, and are 
thankful to him for his care and at- 
tention, 

I cannot acknowledge ‘“ the im- 
propriety” of appropriating ‘ a part 
of tie Lord’s day to this purpose,” 
neither do I think that a single de- 
positor has onee entertained an 
irreverent opinion of the house of 
God, when entering it for the pur- 
pose of depositing im the hands of 
his spiritual Instructor, the honest 
savings of his weekly labour. I be- 
lieve such deposits are consecrated 
by an act which arises from the best 
feclings of human nature; from for- 
titude to resist immediate gratifica- 
tion, for the sake of providing for 
his family in future, when Provi- 
dence may be pleased to deprive 
him by sickness of the means of ex- 
ertion, or old age incapacitate him 
for labour. 1 believe that the 
Clergyman who encourages this, 
renders an essential service to his 
poorer brethren, by inducing virtu- 
ous habits, which keep from the ale- 
house and immoral companions, 
many who otherwise might be in- 
clined to waste their time, corrupt 
their health, and endanger their 
morals by idle and seduetive pur- 
sutts. 

i believe that the depositor, who 
enters the house of God, with a 
smath portion of bis savings, is likely 
so offer up his thanks to the Al- 
mighty Giver of it, with as uncdis- 
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turbed a mind as the man who has 
saved nothing. 

If his deposit with the minister 
become, after service, “ the topic of 
meditation during the rest of the 
day,” 1 see not wiry it is to exchude 
a remembrance ‘* of the prayers 
which be has offered, and the doc- 
trines and precepts in which he has 
been instructed at church:” nor do 
I think that if he shoukl compute 
“the tuture advantages to himself 
and to his family,” that he is neces- 
sarily to forget the hand which gave 
him the means of laying up a provi- 
sion for the future wanis of himself 
and family. 

The writer asks, if this practice 
can “be pleaded as an act of 
charity, and as such comprehended 
under the Aposiolie precept in 
1 Cor, xvi. 2.7” 

To relieve the wants of the bre- 
thren at Jerusalem, St. Paul thus 
Writes to the Corinthians: 


*““ Upon the first day of the week, let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him, that there be no 
gatherings when [I come. And wher I 
come, whomsoever ye shall approve by 
your letter, them will [ seud to bring your 
liberality to Jerusalem.” 


If the apostle thought this a pro- 
per employment for Christians on 
the Sabbath-day, tor the relief of 
their poorer brethren at Jerusalem, 
do we infringe on the Apostelic 
precept, if, “upon the first day 6 
the week, we lay by in store, 
hath prospered ws,’ tor the relie 
and benefit of our wives and chil- 
dren ?—** If any provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his 
own house (or kindred) he hath 
denied the faith, aud is worse than 
an infidel.” 

About seven years since, and long 
before the adoption of a Saving 
Bank in the county, Sunday Saving 
Banks were established in the town 
of Hertford, and in two adjvining 
parishes, 

Their objects are considered to 


f 
as God 
c 
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be these: that the labouring classes 
will thus be encouraged to lay by a 
portion of their earnings, to be re- 
turned to them at Christmas, for the 
purpose of paying their rent, to 
which part of the deposits have 
been appropriated, whilst the re- 
mainder has been placed in the 
County Saving Bank, to answer 
other necessary demands; to in- 
prove their moral character, by m- 
ducing habits of economy and tem- 
perance; and, as the frailty of hu- 
man nature sometimes requires a 
stimulus to discharge even religious 
duties, it may be conceded that a 
desive to bring the depositors to 
church is among the objects in 
view. 

All these objects have been fully 
realized. No weekly sum, exceed- 
ing two shillings, is received. ‘The 
depositers all belong to the labour. 
ing classes. ‘They are most orderly 
and decorous in their behaviour. 
Very few of them apply for paro- 
chial relief. They become more in- 
timately known to tue Clergyman, 
and thus a mutual connection arises, 
beneiicial and grateful to the feel- 
ings of all. I write from authority, 
when I add that the public houses 
are less frequented on Sundays than 
before the establishment of Sunday 
Saving Banks; and |b am so con- 
vinced of-their propricty and utility, 
that notwithstanding tire crroneous 
conclusions of the writer in_ the 
Christian Observer, | respectfully 
recommend their general adoption. 


“ Deposits of this kind, (to use the 
words of the last Report of the Herts 
Saving Bank) though eventually for the 
benetit of the parties themselves, made at 
a moment when they are assembled for the 
performance of Christian duties, can hardly 
fail to inspive benevolent sentiments, and 


confirm the depositors in those habits of 


economy so beneficial to thems¢lves, and 
of soou-wiil to cach other, which ave the 
foundation of these voluntary contribu- 
tions.” 


IT cannot but add my regret, that 


“ mapropricty | shoul be timputed 
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to an act which tends to improve 
good morals, and to encourge the 
discharge of Christian duties. The 
sacred solemnity of the Sabbath- 
dlay may be disturbed by him who 
frequents the ale-house, and turns 
his back upon the house of God ; but 
the quiet deposit of a trifling sum, 
earned by the hand of industry, and 
entrusted by the honest labourer to 
the care of his spiritual instructor 
and friend, within the walls of that 
house in which the Almighty may be 
said more especially to dwell, where 
the depositor prays for his ‘ daily 
bread,” and thanks his “ Father” 
for it, cannot assuredly but be wor- 
thy of commendation and encourage- 
ment from the most pious and really 
Christian Observer. 

M. II. Luscomper. 


St. Andrew’s, Hertford, 
March 13, 1819. 


— 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
I HAVE paid considerable attention 
to the subject of Chureh Briefs: in 
consequence of which, a friend, wliose 
opinion I highly appreciate, suggested 
to me the propriety of embodying my 
sentiments in the Draft of a Bill 
for rebuilding, enlarging, and 
erecting Churches in Lagland and 
Wales. The act passed last sessions 
for erecting Churches, and now in 
operation under respectable direc - 
tion, might appear to render such 
’ provision in part unnecessary ; but 
as that only applies to populous 
towns, the following abstract of the 
proposed bill may be useful. ‘There 
being 11,000 places to which briefs 
are now directed, my principal ob- 
ject is to give effect to the donations 
which may reasonably be expected 
from the friends of our excellent 
establishment in each of them, I 
um conscious of many imperfections 
in this sketch, but if it should in any 
degree tend to the improvement of 
a system universally acknowledged 
iw be very defective and inadequate 
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to the best of parposcs, I shall not 
think my labour has been .n vain, 


1 am, your's fa thfulls, 
T. R. BRoMriELp. 


Napton Vicarage, near Daventry, 
March, 1819, 


P.S. By the statement I have sent 
to’ you, your readers will perceive, 
that upon the present system of col- 
lecting money by briets, more than 
half is expended in charges and fees. 

As insurance oftices are established 
in every market town in the king- 
dom, it might be worth the atten- 
tion of the legislature to consider 
whether briefs for fire might not be 
entirely given up. There is charity 
enough in every part of our nation 
to rebuild the cottage of a poor 
man, if it should suffer from fire, on 
a well-grounded application. 


Abstract of a Bill. for rebuilding, enlarging, 
and erecting Churches tn England and 
Wales. 


Sect. 1, Repeals the act of the 4th of 
Queen Anne, and subseqnent acts, under 
which mouey is now collected by bricts for 
rebuilding, &c. churches. 

Sect. v, Enacts, that when a Church or 
Chapel has become unfit for the celebra 
tion of divine service, or is toa small te 
afford accommodation for the parishioners, 
the incumbent, or curate, with the chureh- 
wardens ani overseers, shall represent tie 
same to the bishop, together with the 
population of the parish, and alo the 
amount of a church rate at Gd. in the 
pound, upon property usually rated for 
repairs of the Church. 

Sect. 3, Authorizes the bishop, if he is 
satisfied that the Church is dilapidated, or 
insufficient, to empower the incumbent or 
curate, &c, to apply to the nearest justices 
of peace, who shall appoint surveyors to 
estimate the expence of enlarging, or re- 
buildmg. 

Sect. 4. Surveyor to give in his estimate 
and plan to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
which may examine him respeeting it, and 
order him to amead it, if thought ft, Whea 
the court approves of the estimate, &c. 
the chairman to certify the same to the 
registrar of the diocese. 

Sect. 5. Registrar to canse briefs to be 
printed and sent, tree of postage, to every 
Cuureh, &ce. now reeciving Liiets. 
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Sect. 6. Minister of cach Chureh shall 
read such brief’ as soon as possible after its 
arrival, at the usual time in divine service ; 
ehurchwardens shall afterwards make a 
collection in the parish; aud if the sum 
collected dues not amount to 43. they shall, 
by a church rate, levy such a sum as shall 
make up the aforesaid 4s. 

Sect. 7. At the visitation next ensuing, 
the churehwardens shall pay the amount 
received to the registrar of the diocese ; 
and the registrar shall transmit the same, 
wich the particulars, to the treasurer of 
Queen Anne's Bounty. 

Sect. 8. Said treasurer shall receive the 
amounts, and allow the registrars to deduct 
al. in the pound for collecting. 

Sect. 9. Parish having obtained a brief, 
shall raise, cither by subscription or assess- 
meot, a sum not less than one-fourth of the 
whole sum required according to the sur- 
veyor’s estimate, and expend it on the 
building ; then shall apply to the aforesaid 
treasurer fora similar sum, viz. one-fourth 
of the whole expence; and when the 
building is completed, the treasurer shall 
pay the remaining two-fourths, or such 
part thereof as may be required. 

Sect. 10. Any surplas which may remain 
shall be applied to the angmentation of 
small livings, according to the plan now in 


Present Charges on every Brief according 
Dr, Lunn, 


Todging the Certificate --- 

Fiat and signing -- 

Letters Patent 

Printing and paper +++ 

Teller and porter seeeesreeeee ns é 
Stamping reeed3 12 
Copy of Briefs +++ ++ ++-++eeeee ...o 
Postage to and from stampers-++- QO 5 
Matta, &c. for packing Oo 4 
Portace to the wagons O 4 
Carriage to undertaker 1 11 
Postage of letters and certificates O | 4 
Clerk’s fees 2 


Total of the Patent charges 76 3 6 
Salary for 9986 Briefs at 6d. each 249 13° 0 
Additional salary for London---- 5 0 0 


£52016 6 
: 614.12 9 


Collected on 9936 
briefs - 

Deduct the charges 550 16 6 
Clear collection £.283 16 5% 

Collection 9986 

Blanks S03 


10,489 


lotal number of Priefs. 
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use by the governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 

Sect. 11. Where the increased popula- 
tion has produced a deficiency in Church 
room, and the incumbent, or curate, 
churchwardens, and overseers, shall certify 
the same to the bishop; the bishop having 
ascertained that a competent endowment 
may be procured for a resident minister, 
may authorize the incumbent, &c. to pro- 
ceed, in the manner before described, to 
build a Free Church ; and the presentation 
to which shall be vested in the bishop of 
the diocese, 

Sect. 12. Registrar of the diocese in 
which the Church is rebuilt, &c. shall defray 
the expence of printing, surveying, &c. 
out of the money received from the churcli- 
wardens in his diocese, and deduct the 
same from the money paid by him to the 
treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty ; mak- 
ing a clear statement of all expences at the 
time of remitting the balance. 


Three schedules give the forms of the 
application to the bishop, of the surveyor's 
oath, and of the certificate from Quarter 
Sessions, and of the briefs. The latter are 
an abridgment of those now in use, with 
a new clause, stating that an economical 
mode of collection has been adopted. 


Proposed Plan, 

ie ee & 

11,000 Briefs, at 4s. each ......2200 0 O 
Deduct expences of 
Surveyor, estimate, 

and attending Ses- 

sions, &c. 

Printing Briefs 
Allowance to the 
Registrars at 2d. 

in the pound ---- 


d., 0 0 


§ 


50 0 0 


eeeeee 


Pos IS 4 


6 8 


L£.2063 





| Tt is supposed that there are 11,000 
; Chorehes and Chapels to whieh Briefs may 
‘ be directed. 


The number in a year should be limited, 
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Analysis of Fight Sermons, in De- 
fence of the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By Daniel Water- 
land, D.D. Master of Magdalen 
College, in Cambridge. 

Sermon 1. Christ God in the strict 

vid proper sense, or Christ’s divi- 

nity asserted, from John i. 1. 

When the humanity and the di- 
vinity of our blessed Lord had been 
called in question, St. John undertook 
to write his Gospel; andthe intro- 
ductory verses of it are sufficient to 
refute all the heresies which had 
then arisen, or might afterwards 
arise, in opposition to the divinity, 
personality, or incarnation of the 
Son of God. There are four prin- 
cipal interpretations of this intro- 
duction: the Sabellian, Secinian, 
Avian, and Catholic. 

1. The Sabellians deny the Logos 
or Word to be any real or substan- 
tial thing, distinct from the person 
of God the Father; and they un- 
derstand by the Word some attri- 
bute, power, or eperation, inherent 
or permanent, in the Father; or else 
some transient voice, sound, or the 
like. The original title of the Word 
or Logos may properly signify either 
inward thought or outward speech, 
and the primitive fathers supposed, 
that the design of this title was to 
intimate, that the relation of the 
Father to the Son is analogous to 
that of thought or speech to the 
mind, But the Sabellians observ- 
ing, that inward thought is nething 
real or substantia! or distinct from 
the mind itself, and that outward 
speech is but a voice or sound, not 
fixed, real, or permanent; maintain 
that the Word, of which the Apostie 
speaks, is nothing really distinct 
from the Father, not a second per- 
son any more than a man’s word is 
another person distinct from a men, 
The sentiments of these Sabellians 
or Photinians, is expressed in the 
Comment of Le Clere. 

*“ Tn the beeinning was reason, and 


reason was in God, and reason was God 
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himself, It was in God from the begin- 
ning, before the world was: for whatever 
was in nature was made with the highest 
reason, neither is there that single thing 
that was made without reason.” 


This Sabellian construction is re- 
futed by the following arguments : 

1. The Apostle does not say, 
that the word was (@Qso-:) a divine 
word, but (ro) God, strongly de- 
noting a real person. A man’s word 
is not called a man, nor would the 
word of God be ealled God, if an 
attribute, and not a persen, was 
meant. But if a person is meant, 
that person must be distinct from 
the lather, or otherwise Ged was 
with God, i. e. the Father was with 
the Father. See 1 John 1. 2. 

2 The Word was not in God, 
which might be said of an attribute, 
but with God, which is a personal 
character, 

3. All things were made by the 
Word, which is another proof that 
a real thing, and not an attribute is 
intended, — 

4. The Apostle in ver. 8. ob- 
serves, that he, exswo-, namely the 
Baptist, was not that light, by which 
he intimates that he had been pre. 
viously speaking of a real person, 

5. lt is said, ver. 11, that he 
came unto his own, aud his own 
received him not. If this be spoken 
of a person, it is intelligible; if of 
an aitribute, it hath no sense or 
propriety. 

G. The Word in ver. 14. is re- 
presented as the only begotten of 
the Father. Now, if begotten can 
be applied to an attribute, only be- 
gotten cannot be applied to any of 
the attributes of God, which are 
nore than one. 

7. St. John, Rev. xix. 15, cal!s 
Christ Jesus the Word of God. 

Therefore we conclude, that St. 
John by the Word doth not mean 
an atiribute or operation, brt a real, 
living, substantial thing or person 
distinct from the Father. 

li. ‘the Socinians, whose inter- 
pretation was unknown to all tie 
suppose that St. Johr 


uncients, 
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meant by the Word a real person, 
namely, the man Christ Jesus; and 
that in the beginning of the Gospel 
this person was with God, being 
taken up into heaven, and that all 
things in the Gospel state were re- 
formed and renewed by him. The 
violence of this construction carries 
with it its own refutation, and is 
very generally abandoned for the 
more plausible, and more ingenious 
doctrine of the Sabellians *. 

Ill. The Arian interpretation is, 
that by the Word is meant a very 
glorious and excellent Creature, who 
was another God, an infinitely in- 
ferior God, but yet truly God, as 
being truly partaker of divine giory 
then, and pre-ordained to have true 
dominion and authority in God’s 
own time; and that he was em- 
ployed by God as an instrument 
ia fashioning the world of inferior 
creatures. ‘The Arians are of al 
sects most unsettled in their opi- 
nions, endeavouring always to keep 
the mean way between the Catlio- 
lics and the Socinians, and being 
unable to determine how much or 
how little it may be proper to as- 
eribe to the Son of God. 

IV. The Catholic construction is 
this: In the beginning before there 
was any creature, consequently irom 
all eternity, the Word existed, and 
the Word was no distant separate 
power, estranged from God, or un- 
xequainted with him; but he was 
Ged with God, and himself aiso 
very God, not another God, but 
another person only, of the same 
nature, suvsiance, and godhead. 





* Tie doctrine of the modern Unita- 
rians coincides in some points with that of 
the ancient Sabelians. Bat Dr. Carpen- 
ter, in his work entitled ** Unitarianism 
the Doctrine of the Gospel,” maintains 
that the man Christ Jesus was elevated 
into beaven and had communication with 
the Father in the beginning of the Gospel 
dispensation, ov immediately after his 
temptation. For this Socinian figment, 
there is not the smallest foundation in the 
Scriptures, 
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In support of this exposition, and 
that we may ascertain in what sense 
St. Jolin uses the word God, it is 
necessary to enquire, Ist. what sense 
Scripture and antiquity give of one 
that is truly God; and, 2d. what 
reasons there are for believing, that 
St. John calls the Word God-in that 
sense and in conformity to that idea. 

1. The scriptural votion of one 
that is truly God, includes in it 
power and might irresistible; perfect 
knowledge and consummate wisdom ; 
eternity, immutability, and ommipre- 
sence; creative power; supremacy ; 
iadependent and necessary existence. 
These attributes must have a sub- 


ject, which we call substance ; and 


therefore the scriptural notion of 
God is that of an eternal, immuta- 
ble, omnipresent, omniscient, Al- 
mighty substance. Let it not be 
said that these are the characters of 
the Supreme God only; for supre- 
macy is an attribute of one that is 
truly God, nor is he truly God in 
the scriptural sense, who is not 
supreme. ‘This was the notion of 
God at the time that St. John wrote, 
and it is perpetuated in the writings 
of Justin Martyr, lreneus, and Ter- 
tullian. 

2. The following reasons prove, 
that St. John calls the Word God 
in conformity with this seriptural 
and aucient notion of one that is 
truly God. 

3. If he had meant to use the 
word in a subordinate sense, he 
would have introduced some qualify- 
ing clause, which he not only omits, 
but adds many circumstances, all 
tending to prove, that he used the 
term in the highest and strictest 
sense, 

4. {t is not said, as in Genesis 
i. 1. that God created the Word, 
but that the Word was, or existed, 
before any thing was created, con- 
sequently irom eternity. This as- 
sertion is repeated in the following 
verse, probably with a view of re- 
futing Corinuthus, who believed that 
the Creator was separate aud ¢s- 
tranged from God, 


ih 
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5. St. John is speaking of the 
times before the creation, and de- 
clares that even then the Word was 
God, not that he was appointed 
God over the things that should be 
created. 

6. Not only all other things, but 
absolutely all things were made by 
him, and without him was not any 
thing made, that was made. There- 
fore he was not one of the things 
made, he was no creature at all, un- 
less he made himself. 

7. The Word is called God in the 
same verse in which the Father is 
called God, without any qualifica- 
tion, and therefore in the strictest 
and most proper sense. The omis- 
sion of the article is of no importance 
in the argument, for the Father is 
called God without the article pre- 
fixed. To the objection, that God 
signifies Jehovah, and that therefore 
God and God in different clauses of 
the text cannot both bear the same 
sense, unless both mean the same 
Jehovah, it may be answered, that 
Jehovah is not tle proper name of a 
person, except as it denotes, that the 
person to whom it is applied pos- 
sesses independent and necessary 
existence, and then that name must 
be common to as many as do thus 
exist. But this name is applied 
equally to the Father and to the 
Son, and therefore St. John may 
mean, that the Father is Jehovah, 
and that the Son is also Jehovah, 
while by shewing, that the one is 
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with the other, he proves, that they 
are not one and the same person. 

8. From comparing John xii. 41. 
with Isaiah vi. 1. and John xix. 37. 
with Zech. xii, 10. it appears that 
St. John did consider the Son as 
truly Jehovah, i. e. as possessing 
eternal, immutable, necessary exist- 
ence. It is by this term that the 
true God was pleased to manifest 
himself, and to set forth his superior 
excellency in opposition to all pree 
tended Deities: and since St. John 
hath given us to understand, that 
Christ is Jehovah, it is plain that 
he intended no nominal or inferior 
Deity ; but God in the true, strict, 
and proper sense, eternal, immuta- 
ble, of the same power, nature, and 
perfections with God the Father. 

It is no valid objection, that Jews 
or Gentiles understood by one God 
one person only, and that they, to 
whom Christ was first announced to 
be God, must have understood the 
term in some subordinate sense. It 
has been shewn, that St. John did 
not intend this subordinate sense, 
nor could this sense have been, 
neither was it understood by those 
whom he addressed. As to Jews 
and Gentiles, even if it was not 
doubtful, whether they did not ad- 
mit some notion of plurality into 
their idea of God, they must seek 
instruction of Christians, not Chris- 
tians of them. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Letters addressed to a serious and 
Auinble Enquirer after Divine 
Truth, with a pecuhar Aspect to 
the Circumstances of the present 
Tines. By the Rev. Edward 
Cooper, Rector of Hampstalt 
Ridware, and of Youall, in the 
County of Stafford, and late 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Cadell 
and Davies. 5s. 1817. 


As these Letters had been in cir- 
culation considerably more than a 
twelvemonth before the commence- 
ment of our critical labours, some 
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apology may appear necessary for 
the following review. Mr. Cooper 
has been long known to the public 
as the author of the Village Ser- 
mons; many of which are admirable 
specimens of parochial instruction. 

he peculiar tenets of a sect may be 
occasionally discerned ; but they do 
not constitute a substantive part of 
the work ; and its popularity is not 
attributable to them, but to merits 
of amuch higher class. His volume 
of Sermons on Doctrinal Subjects is 
much less generally known, and we 
apprehend that it will be much less 
generally approved. But it has still 
contributed to make his name fami- 
liar to the reader of divinity, and 
may, therefore, be enumerated among 
the causes which have giveu more 
importance to the Letters to a 
serious and humble Enquirer after 
Divine Truth,” than it is usual for 
such publications to obtain. Ano- 


ther powerful recommendation is the 
tone of candour and liberality in 
which many of his opinions are ex- 


pressed. From the title page to the 
conclusion there is an air of mode- 
ration and forbearance which cannot 
fail to interest: and those who are 
most sensible of the poisonous na- 
ture of its contents, will allow that 
they are presented in a fascinating 
form. It is not intended to breathe 
a suspicion against the sincerity of 
Mr. C., or to imsinuate that he 
preaches forbearance without in- 
tending to exhibit it himself. If his 
plausible liberality is calculated to 
mislead the reader, we doubt not 
the writer has been, at least, equally 
deceived; if the doctrines of a large 
part of our Church are inadequately 
discussed, the omission is, doubtless, 
to be attributed to Mr. Cooper's 
conviction of their fallacy, and not 
to his contempt for those by whom 
that fallacy is denied. Still, it is 
an omission, of which the reader 
will easily perceive the importance, 
when he hears, that out of sixteen 
Letters, addressed to an imaginary 
enquirer after truth, thirteen, at the 
very least, might be perused by a 
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stranger to our age and nation, 
without once leading him to suppose 
that there are any respectable per- 
sons in the Church with whom Mr. 
Cooper does not fully agree; or, 
that the doctrines which he lays 
down in the most decided manner, 
are those which have excited con- 
tention and controversy among the 
pastors of a common fiock. There 
is an error, therefore, in the title io 
the book; “a serious and humble 
Enquirer after Divine Truth,” who 
has not yet enrolled himself among 
that party in the Church who con- 
sider themselves more spiritual than 
the majority of their brethren, will 
find a stumbling-block in every page 
of the volume; principles are as- 
sumed to which he will be unable 
to subscribe; the tenets of a sect 
are represented as the fundamentals 
of Christianity ; and the points, 
upon which he might probably be 
desirous of information, and on 
which Mr. Cooper's character and 
talents might fully authorize him to 
expect it, will be found, to his no 
small astonishment, to be taken for 
granted by all who enquire with 
humility and seriousness. This 
brings us to the grand defect in Mr. 
C’s candour and liberality ; his Let- 
ters, for the most part, are exclu- 
sively addressed to those with whom 
he symbolizes upon the grand points 
of modern controversy; he speaks 
to those whom ke approves, and 
who, in return, approve of him; 
and he very properly dissuaces them 
from quarreliing among themselves. 
He shews the pious Calvinist and 
the pious Auti-Calvinist (p. 107) that 
mutual concessions and mutual si- 
lence best become Christians who 
have so many principles in common ; 
but towards those from whom the 
expressive epithet pious is withheld, 
it will probably appear in the course 
of these observations that Mr. 
Cooper is less liberal than is gene- 
rally supposed, 

in the two first Letters the difticul- 
ties which the enquirer after divine 
truth has to encounter, in the pre- 
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seut state of things, are, upon the 
whole, well described; and correctly 
resolved into the opposition always 
raised against Christianity by our 
great spiritual enemy. The new 
impulse which has been given to the 
public mind, is very justly ascribed 
to the effects of that infidelity which 
was intended to banish religion from 
the earth, but which has been over- 
ruled to a very different purpose. 
Yet, even in this part of the work, 
it is impossible to overlook the in- 
tended application of the following 
characters. 


“* Let us represent to ourselves another 
characier; a mau, who, though not dis- 
gracing his profession of Chiistianity by 
any immoral or extravagant conduct, yet 
has no spirituality of mind. While he 
believes the letter of Scripture, and ad- 
heres to the form of godliness, yet his 
heart still retains its original enmity to 
spiritual and holy duties. The deep cor- 
ruption of his natuwe, and his utter aliena- 
tion from the life of God ; the necessity of 
Lis heart being renewed unto holiness, and 
the spiritual nature of those sacrifices and 
services which God requires of him, are 
doctrines, of the truth of which he has no 
corresponding experience within. His 
faith is not really the gift and operation 
of the Spit of God. And how then does 
he stand the trial? He falis, as we have 
seen others fall. He finds, like them, a 
system suited to the particular bias of his 
unrenewed heart, aud willingly espouses 
it; asystem, whicl allows lim to substi- 
tute forms and ceremonies for holy ser- 
vices; which connects the future rewards 
of piety to the mere performance of ovt- 
ward duties; and which permits him to 
Velieve that he is a Ciristian, for the same 
reascn that the descendant of Abralam 
believed himself to be a Jew, because he 
was one outwardly im the flesh, while 
Cestitute of the inward faith and holiness 
which marked the patriarch’s character, 
and distinguish all lis spiritual children.” 
P. 26. 

* Let us not be so engrossed with con- 
templating the dissensious, the incon- 
sistencies, and the extravagancies of the 
unsound professors ef Cliistianity, as to 
eveilouk and forget the real and faithtul 
members of Clirist’s mysticai body. Yes: 
let us remember, that among tiese false 
and nominal Christians, there is inteyr- 
wingied a number of tlic 
Clot, who having received from him a 
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principle of living faith, are enabled to 
avoid the snares, and to overcome the 
teinptations with which they are sur- 
rounded; who, being humble, holy, spi- 
ritual, followers of the Lamb, are now 
serving him acceptably with reverence 
and godly fear; whe, now through grace 
maintaining their integrity, and evidencing 
their sincerity in his sight, are sharing the 
happiness and privileges of his people on 
earth, and ave daily ripening for the glo- 
rious inheritance reserved for them in hea- 
ven, Such people there undoubtedly are. 
And I trust that the time will not be long 
before you will be added to their number ; 
and, by your own experience of their 
character and privileges, will yourself bear 
teetimony to the truth and fidelity of my 
description.” P. 28. 


The third Letter contains some 
remarks upon the difference be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials ; 
and they are described with that 
plainness «nd force which are the 
characteristics of Mr. Cooper's style ; 
but his arguments are all referred 
to a definition of religion, of which 
we are, by no means, prepared to 
appreve; and which, as it is the 
foundation of a considerable por- 
tion of his cdifice, ought to be aecu- 
rate in its expressions, and indis- 
putably true. He observes, that 


“ In any system of religion adapted to 
tle present condition of human nature, the 
great object which it would profess to 
accomplish, must be to recover the soul 
of man out of its fallen state, and to re- 
store it to a capacity for finding happiness 
in the service and presence of a just and 
holy God.” P, 55. 


The same definition is employed 
at p, 117, to contrevert the Church's 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration ; 
and, as its principal use in the third 
Letter is to preserve the peace be- 
tween pious Calvinists and pious 
Anti Calvinists, it may fairly be 
regarded as one of Mr. Cooper's 
sireng holds. Yet it contains this 
obsicus imperfection ; it is capable 
«f three senses, An object is to be 
accomplished by a system of relt- 
gien; but this word object may 
iefer to the ultimate design of that 
God from whom the revelation pre- 
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ceeds, or to the immediate effect 
which He has calculated it to pro- 
duce, or to the precise end at which 
the subjects of it ouglt t¢ aim. 
And a definition may be manifestly 
true in one sense of the term, while 
it is ambicuous or incorrect in the 
others. This we take to be the case 
with the us. It may 
be inferred from His word that God's 
ultimate the 
soul of 
and to 
finding happiness in the service and 
presence of a just God, But 
are contident Mr. C. will allow that 
cannot ascertain the tendency of 


passage before 
object 1s to recover 
out of its fallen state, 
it to a capacity for 


man 
restore 


ve 


we 
any thought, word, or deed, to pro- 
duce this most desirable efect, un- 
jess Sevipture ac quaints us with the 
tact. And when we know that a 
course of conduct lated to 
gracious plan and 
infinitely more 
cily upen this 
comply 
our 
esti- 
ima- 


is calet 
promote Cr cs 
itention, Is it bot 
safe to fix our eye sic: 
and endeavour to 
commandments of 
habit of 
hy their 


course, 
with the 
Lord, than to form a 
mating our actions 
ginary consistency with his ultimate 
object? In the one case we start 
from a fixed and immovable point ; 
in the other we are not merely liab le 
to lose our wav from frailty, but 
may also be misled by the unstea- 
' ef our guide. 
recovery of the hume 


diness ‘The progress 
of the 
can never be certainly known but to 
him frem the 


capac ity jt ss in the 
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whom it 
r finding 
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given us fo enj ny i 
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nature, let lis immediate attention 
be fixed upon a more definite and 
more discernible point, upon the 
discharge of those duties required 
of us by Christ, as the condition 
of that covenant into which we have 
With 

but 
pass on to 
the fourto and 
Letters, in 
Calvinistic cont 

The 


cussion is somewhat sincular, 


been so mercifully received. 
these remarks upon a specious, 


unsound deliziiion, we 


the consideration of 
five following which the 
roversy 1S discussed. 
conducting this dis- 
Per- 
sonal election and final perseverance 
are assumed to be the only peculiar 
Calvin; and we are told 
the term Calvinistic is 
applied to any other doctrine, it is 
generaliy adopted for the purpose 
of throwing obloquy on a theologi- 
cal opponent ; that to use it in any 
other thah its legitimate meaning is 
base and disiugenuous,” p. 46. 
Now, when it is remembered that 
the great writers of our Church have, 
in a vast majority of instances, con- 
sidered all Mr. Coope i's doctrines 
respecting regeneration and spiritual 
Influence as Calvinistic; and that 
the epithet Calv nistie is, in fact, 
their common designation; what a 
mass of disingenuousness and base- 
ness is attributed by Mr. C. to the 
Church of which he is a member! 
With this condemnation of all who 
differ from him in the use of a word, 
of ali who’ contend that when the 
peculiar tenets of Calvinism are in 
dispute, the authority of Mr. Cooper 
is tafertor to the author, ty of Calvin, 
the author proceeds to prove « learly 
and satisiactoriiy, but, we think, 
that the 
betel er the rejection of personal 


mode of 


tenets of 


that when 


“< 


somewhat unneccs sarily, 


election is not essential to the sal- 


soul. Then 


to shew 


follows 
that this tenet 
to the common objec- 
it: in the course of 
r. Cooper, as we again con- 
ceive . proves that 
foreknowledge ts an etinibute of the 
Deity, (p. 61;) and infers that the 


vation 


an 


of the 
atten pi 
+ 


, 
S ' 
is not liable 


tious against 
which 


very unnecessartty 
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pre-determination of God must be 
reconcileable in some way with the 
free ugency of man, although we are 
unable to comprehend it. Now, it 
is either folly or blasphemy to deny 
that what Ged has pre-determined 
he can make men willing instru- 
ments to perform: but the real 
point in d'spute between the Calvin- 
ists and us, is, whether God has 
pre-determined the eternal state of 
each individual; and we hold that 
such an opinion is not reconcileable 
with Scripture. The whole passage, 
therefore, upon this subject has no 
legitimate connection with the mat- 
ter which it professes to explain. 
The next obvious objection to 
Calvinism which Mr. Cooper endea- 
vours to remove, is that which rests 
upon its moral effects; upon the 
pride, presumption, sloth, and inat- 
tention to moral and relative duties, 
which may be naturally expected to 
proceed from the doctrines of per- 
sonal election and final perseverance, 
(p. 92.) The mode of reasoning 
may again be pronounced illogical 
and inconclusive. All that Mr. 
Cooper attempts to prove, is, that 
such consequences need pot follow 
from the tenets in question; that 
his own election is not an article 
of the Calvinist’s creed; that he 
only acknowledges election in gene- 
ral; and that this doctrine ought to 
excite the greatest anxiety and 
watchfulness. Upon this statement 
we beg leave to make two remarks: 
Ist. that if it shews how a prudent 
and cautious Calvinist may avoid the 
natural tendency of his own doc- 
trine ; it still, by no means, vindi- 
cates the tenets from the charge of 
leading men astray, when they are 
deficient in wisdom or holiness, 


“ When the soul is still a stranger to 
renewing grace, when the heart is still 
unoccupied by the spirit of God, then 
(says Mr. C.) the tenets of which we are 
speaking being speculatively embraced by 
the understanding, and received into a 
mind nnhumbled and unholy, will neces- 
sarily be productive of evil. They will 
be abused and perverted, and made instru- 
mcuts and oecasions of sin” VP. 99, 
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Is this an adequate description of 
a revelation from God ? 

2dly.1t must be observed, that this 
doubt as to the election of the indivi- 
dual Calvinist, is not a practical, but 
merely a speculative doubt. He 
acknowledges that he may not be 
elected ; but he does really and in 
truth take it constantly for granted 
that he is. Mr. Cooper himself, 
though his own opinions upon the 
subject are not expressly laid down, 
is a proof that no Calvinist can talk 
or think about religion without as- 
suming his own personal election. 
We are told (p. 93) that the only 
proof of election results from the 
evidence of being in a renewed and 
justified condition; and unless, 
therefore, the regeneration of any 
individual is uncertain, his election 
is not problematical. And it is no- 
torious that the advocates for Cal- 
vinistic regeneration very seldom 
consider their participation of it as 
a matter in doubt. At p.34, where 
the case of some who hold errone- 
ous doctrines is considered, Mr. C. 
observes, 


“ That whatever hope may be enter- 
tained, that throngh the vitality of the 
principle implanted in their hearts, they 
will not ultimately perish, yet still it must 
be felt that such characters present, at 
the best, but a very doubtful and myste- 
rious aspect.” 


Here the regeneration of the per- 
sons alluded to is assumed as cer- 
tain; and though Mr. Cooper is not 
positive that perseverance will fol- 
low, yet, according to his own prin- 
ciples, a Calvinist can have no doubt 


upon the question, A similar as- 
sumption, and in a much more re- 
markable case, occurs in the dis- 
cussion upon Antinomianism, in the 
twelfth Letter. 


** Such is still the case with these deluded 
people of the Lord; they have in their 
hearts a seed of holiness which, in spite of 
the defiling tenets they have embraced, stzil 
preserves them from utter contamination. 
By the energy of the divine principle still 
remaining in them, they are mercifully 
kept from the practical abominations to 
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which their new system of doctrine natu- 
rally leads.” BP. 161. 


Here the presence of the seed of 
holiness is unequivocally asserted ; 
and as the persons in question hold 
the doctrine of final perseverance, 
they may infer, and we know not 
how Mr. C, can invalidate the in- 
ference, that, in spite of all the 
mischiefs which he so bitterly de- 
plores, they shall certainly inherit 
the portion of the blessed. We 
have another and not a much less 
important admission at p. 97. 

“ Thave no doubt but that some of the 
sublimest feelings of pure and spiritual 
delight which are ever experienced on 
earth, are those of which the Calvinist 
partakes, when, in his secret retirement 
with God, the Spirit bearing witness with 
his spirit, and shining on his own gracious 
Operation ou the heart, he meditates on 
the wonderful and unspeakable privileges 
to which, through Curist, he sees himself 
entitled, and resolving all the blessings 
which he has already received, or are pre- 
pared for him hereafter, into the eternal 
purpose and electing love of God his 
Father, and absorbed in a holy contem- 
plation of the divine counsels and perfec- 
tions, he lies prostrate before the throne of 
grace, in deep humiliation aud with over- 
whelming joy. I do not say that others 
have not their peculiar feelings of spiritual 
delight, but these are his,” 


That is to say, meditation upon 
Goil’s eternal purpose to elect him 
unto salvation, is the peculiar privi- 
lege of a Calvinist, though the assu- 
rance which these meditations and 
prisileges suppose “ is not a part of 
true Calvinism.” Are we not justi- 
fied in observing, that Mr. Cooper's 
theory is at variance with his prac- 
tice? He teaches that a Calvimist’s 
spiritual joy cousists in the contem- 
plation of those blessings which he 
has already received, or are pre- 
paring for him hereafter, and in 
referring these mercies to the eter- 
nal purpose of God, ‘That is to 
say, he admits that the Calv.nist 
believes in his own election. And 
what is there, in this. case, to 
prevent the natural effects of that 


opinion ? 
9 
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Another leading portion of this 
apology for Calvinism is equally un- 
satisfactory. ‘The moral lives of its 
professors are adduced, at p. 98, 
as a triumphant answer to the com- 
mon objection respecting the ten- 
dency of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. (By the way, the word pre- 
destination is almost proscribed ; 
election is evidently a less obnoxious, 
and a more ambiguous term.) But 
Mr. C. has authorized the Antino- 
mians to use the very same argument 
in defence of their errors; and ab- 
sulutely declares that their continu- 
ance in uprightness is one of those 
devices of Satan, by which he is 
endeavouring to strengthen their 
ranks, 


* Those who should be employed in 
propagating Autinomianism must display, 
in their own lives, nothing of its otfensive 
and licentions tendency. On the contrary, 
they must externally, at least, be correct 
specimens and exemplars of the Christian 
character. The poison which they are 
employed to diffuse nist be gilded over by 
the plausible exterior of their own religious 
profession. It is only by selecting instru- 
ments of this description that Satan could 
reasonably entertain any probable expec- 
tation of success.” P, 151. 


We by no means intend to sub- 
scribe to these opinions, nor can we 
stop to enquire into the consisteacy 
of this passoge with that of another 
previously cited, in which these 
instrumeats of Satan are declared, 
ex cathedra, to have a seed of holi- 
ness in their hearts, and to be re- 
strained from gross vice by the 
divine principle remaining in them, 
And Mir. Cooper’s great argument, 
like all the other Calvinistic reason- 
ings we ever chanced to hear, may 
be turned by the Antimonians 
against its original inventors. Not, 
however, that we can allow the 
aecuracy of the method in which 
Mr. C. attempts to account for the 
moral lives of those whose doctrine 
he extenuates or defends. Many of its 
professors lead blamelesslives, not as 
he says of the Antinomians, because 
they would not otherwise be fit in- 
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To shew that Mr. Cooper does uot 
hold the balance between the Cal 
vinist and Anti Calvinist with gveat 
impartiality, it only requires to be 
observed, that he furnishes us with 
a confession of faith, at p. 110, in 
which the necessity of man’s co 
operation with God, in order to 
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that the doctrines which Wr. 


Ys are on 
troversy 


nese we 


prise, 
C. has laid down as uni 
and indisputable, are 


tenets of a vast majority 


inconsis 
with the 
among his brethren; by whom, 
therefore, they are 
disavowed. We have no mere in- 
clination than Mr. C. to go into this 


itated question; bat th: 


at least virtually 


much ag 
manner in which he 
controversy Is not ceserving of ac- 
knowledgment at our hands. He 


; li ] 
aechies the 


NUunase 


savs that the effect of the sacrament. 


of baptism has not been the real 
matter in dispute, but that he and 
his friends have been endeavouring 
to depreciate it from their attach- 
gion; and thet 






ment to sp.ritu il rel 
the clergy have stood forward with 
so much animetion in its deforce 
because they wish to lower and de- 





grade the spiritual staudard of Chris- 
tianity. Tiis is the duft of 
324th and three following pages. 
The argument agaist baptismal re- 


the 
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generation is contamed in these 


words :—~ 

“ If that renovating change, in which 
the soul's recovery from its natural depra- 
vation consists, uniformly takes place in 
baptism, then it follows tiat every bap- 
tized person is natn ally capacitated for 
participating the duties aud pleasures of 


true religion.” P. 125, 


If this was inteated for a state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Chureh, 
we shou'd desire to substitute the 
word commences for ** takes place i 
and then we should answer the ob- 
servation by saving, that it dues fol. 
low, ti } 


} ‘ ' : 
Mig Wot naturaiy, Duf super- 


naturally; and by maintaining that 
grace sufficient to salvation is given 
to all who are properly dedicated to 
Christ in baptism. Poes it follow 
that th nothing, 


because he makes ao use of his pos- 


* miser POssesses 


sessions ? 


We must, however, do Mr. C, 


the justice to add, that 


* He hones and believes that many of 


the advocates for baptismal regeneration, 
notwithstanding their ment to a 


doctrine so injorions in its intleence upoa 


attac 


vital Christianity, yet in themselves have 
realiy spiritaal views of religion, and re- 
aud the 
which sire calls them as of a spiritual Nite 


gard the services pleasures to 


-ture and character.” P. 130. 


For 


tainly 


this adinission, Mr. C, is err- 
sntithed to our thanks; but 
the argument which he founds upon 
if, as to the propriety of our re- 
noancing “ this injurious doctrine,” 
is on vy addressed to those who have 
aca viesced in his notions 
Anitions of religion. It is 


pserve that we are 


und ad 
unnecessary te < 
notamone the number; but an addi- 
tir 
clusion is furnished by the manuer 





revsen for our voluntary ex- 


min which this arcument ts conducted, 
maintains, p. 135, that the spi- 
rifnal change could not have taken 





place at baptism in many obvious 
cases, ** because there are causes 
still in existence which counteract 
the work of grace,” and conse- 


i. wil ; ’ — 
» the Soul hus not veen reahy 
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and radically changed. Does not 
this reasoning assume the Calvinistic 
notion of perseverance, as well as 
border very nearly upon the doctrine 
of the Spirit’s irresistibility? And 
may we not thérefore be permitted, 
without disingenuousness or base- 
ness, to say, that Mr. C.’s doctrine 
is Calvinism in disguise, and to re- 
quest that he will be more explicit 
when he next moderates between 
controversialists ? 

The 11th and 12th letters are 
upon Antinomianisin; and having 
given an opinion upon this heresy 
in the first Number of our publica- 
tion, and alluded already in the pre- 
sent article to several important 
parts of it, the subject may now be 
briefly dispatched. Mr. C. does not 
furnish us with an important desi- 
deratum ; an exposure of the false 
reasoning by which the Antinomian 
pretends to deduce his monstrous 
errors from the Calvinism commonly 
received. Until such a proof is given 
in a much more satisiactory shape 
than we have hitherto been fortunate 
enough to find it, Antivomianism 
may be checked, but it will never be 
routed out. Let the reader deter- 
mine for himself whether of the two 
is more likely to give unintentional 
encouragement to so corrupt a SVS- 
tem—the minister who frequently, 
and earnestly, and distinctly incul- 
cates from the pulpit the necessity 
of good works and strict moral obe- 
dience, as indispensable conditions 
of the Christian covenant, (and of 
this covenant Mr. C. takes no more 
notice than he does of transubstan- 
tiation) or the minister who loves 
rather to dwell on the doctrines of 
grace and faith, the privileges of 
the Christian, the sufficiency of the 

tedeemer, his imputed righteous- 

ness, and the glory of his Gospel ; 
with many other topics not always 
quite intelligible to a well-meaning 
znd sober-minded congregation. 

Of the letter on the visible ancl 
invisible Church, we forbear to say 
much. So long as the author would 
be understood to allude generally, 
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under the designation of the former, 
to those Christians who are such 
only in form and name; so long as 
he merely draws a line of distinction 
between the nominal and real ser- 
vants of Christ, we can have no ob- 
jection to go along with him; but 
when, as in page 178, and some fol- 
lowing pages, he takes occasion to 
advocate the cause of his party as 
to the mode of their preaching ; 
when in a manner so pointed that 
his meaning cannot be misunder- 
stood, (as in page 179) he arrogates 
to that party the titles of the true 
ministers, and the true Church of 
Christ; when (as in page 182,) he 
is little solicitous to observe a pre- 
cision and accuracy of language, as 
well as distinctness of ideas, upon 
certain controverted points; and (as 
in page 177,) insinuates, that it mat- 
ters not what opinions a man holds 
on very important doctrines, in- 
stancing that of baptismal regene- 
ration; when (as in page 183,) he 
plainly enough compares his. bre- 
thren in the ministry, whose senti- 
meuts may happen to differ from 
his own, to the Pharisees of old; 
when (as in page 184,) he sets forth 
the necessity of prayer to the Lord 
of the harvest for an increase of 
the number of his true ministers, 
evidently wishing it to be inferred 
from thence, that the number of 
such is at present very small, then 
indeed his language and sentiments 
may be fairly said to partake some- 
what of presumption; aud further 
proofs of his attachment to our ve- 
nerable Establishment must be given 
before his work can deserve to be 
spoken of in terms of general appro- 
bation. How much more satisfac- 
tory, and every way more correct 
is the view, which Mr. Sumner takes 
of the relative situation in which a 
congregation stands to its minister 
and preacher. He shews clearly, in 
his excellent book on Apostolical 
Preaching, that there is no essential 
difference between a modern and 
an apostolical congregation, and 
that consequently both the doc- 
Ti 
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trines of the Apostles, and their 
language and arguments in enforcing 
those doctrines, are suited to every 
minister inevery age. The preacher 
is therefore to address his flock as 
persons who have been called to an 
inestimable blessing, as persons who 
have entered into a covenant, and 
received a promise of grace neces- 
sary to enable them to perform its 
conditions. Hence it follows that, 
generally speaking, improvement, 
proficiency, and endeavours after 
greater degrees of holiness, rather 
than conversion, are to be the lead- 
ing topics of discourse. 

The three remaining letters are 
devoted to the hacknied subject of 
the Bible Society; and in these we 
must think that Mr. C. has descended 
from the calm and reasoning tone 
in which his preceding remarks had 
been delivered, and wound up his 
work with a piece of common-place 
declamation, which it would have 
been better to reserve for an anni- 
versary meeting. The argument, as 
in the preceding instances, is very 
much indebted to some convenient 
assumptions to which our readers 
will not readily assent. It is asserted 
at p. 223, that those who neither 
support the Bible Society, nor the 
Church Missionary Society, ‘* de- 
monstrate that they are at least 
practically indifferent to the reli- 
gious wants of the rest of the world,” 
He endeavours to prove that our 
Church and the Bible Society are 
naturally allied to each other by 
arguments, which take it for granted 
that the circulation of the Scriptures 
and the Bible Society are convert- 
ible terms. There are also reason- 
ings a priori with regard to what 
might have been expected from the 
Church of England upon the esta- 
blishment of such an institution. 
It would be much more to the pur- 
pose to enquire what the Church 
might have expected upon such an 
oceasion from her children, and 


this is a question which Mr. C, 
would be unable satisfactorily to 
resolve. We do not mean, however, 
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that his answer would be deemed 
insufficient by himself, for he has 
brought the whole dispute into the 
shortest possible compass, and de- 
cided upon it without admitting an 
appeal. 


“ It must have proceeded from Him 
‘ from whom all good counsels come.’— 
The simplicity, the majesty, the benevo- 
Jence of the design; the glory which it 
brings to God ; the peace which it pro- 
motes on earth; the good will which it 
breathes to man; all evince its heavenly 
origin.” P, 190. 

This declaration is quite charac- 
teristic of the Mr. Cooper who has 
taken upon himself to declare in 
what cases the Antinomian is influ- 
enced by the Holy Spirit, and in 
what cases he is an instrument of 
Satan ; but it is at variance with all 
that was uttered by another Mr. 
Cooper, who has attempted to exo- 
nerate the doctrines of Calvinism 
from the charge of producing pre- 
sumption. The Bible Society is 
obviously encouraged from mixed 
motives; it has been attended, to 
say the least of it, with a mixture of 
evil; and the unqualified ascription 
of it to the God of purity and holi- 
ness, is neither wisdom nor humility, 
That a man of Mr. Cooper’s cool- 
ness should suffer such a declaration 
to escape him, is one proof among 
a thousand of the effects which may 
be expected from that intimacy be- 
tween Churchmen and Sectarians, 
which the Bible Society prides itself 
on bringing about. The disrespect- 
ful and familiar phrases which had 
fallen into disrepute in the Conven- 
ticle, will henceforth be heard in the 
Church; and those who used to 
speak of their Maker in terms of 
reverence and awe, will now boldly 
declare that he is the source and 
the support of every plan which 
possesses their approbation. 

Mr. Cooper laments that the 
Church of England, as a body, can- 
not be considered as having dis- 
played a friendly disposition to the 
Bible Society. Notorious as this fact 
is, it has been sometimes found use- 
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ful to deny it, and to ascribe the 
opposition which the Bible Society 
has encountered, to a small party in 
the Church. Mr. Cooper has too 
much candour to countenance this 
misrepresentation ; and he even au- 
gars most unfavourably of the future 
prospects of the Church, in conse- 
quence of the conduct of her ministers 
in this respect. 


“ The spirit of disaffection to the Bible 
Society,” p. 206, (for it actually is entitled 
to the privileges of royalty, and will soon 
subject all who withstand it to the pains 
and penalties of treason) “ will lead fo- 
reign nations to conclude that the Church 
of England has renounced her principles, 
has relinquished her professions, and has 
voluntarily descended from the lofty emi- 
nence which she so long has occupied 
among the Churches of Christ,” p. 209. 
“ Her conduct in this respect is likely to 
estrange from her the hearts of the people, 
and to lower her in their esteem and ad- 
miration,” p. 228. ‘“ The people will 
assume it as a truth which is plain to their 
senses, and which no reasoning can set 
aside, that they who are unfriendly toa 
Society, whose only professed object is to 
circulate the Bible, are unfriendly to the 
Bible itself.—They will associate in their 
ideas the Church and the Bible as at vari- 
ance with one another ; and need I suggest 
to you the effect which such an association 
will produce in their minds?” P. 229. 


The threat conveyed in these 
words may be found more at large 
in an anonymous pamphlet, called 
«* The Church her own Enemy.” 
The sentiment is not discordant with 
the general spirit of that work ; but 
from Mr. Cooper, with all his errors, 
we had expected better things : he is 
evidently, however, labouring under 
that species of infatuation which has 
been so well described at p. 212 of 
this Number, and we can only hope, 
that, like our correspondent, he may 
be undeceived at last. 

There is one additional charge 
which he brings against the clergy, 
the statement of which will be enough 
to convince our readers of its injus- 
tice. Mr. C. cannot be persuaded 
that an apprehension of the Bible 
Society’s tendency to injure and un- 
dermine the Established Church, has 
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really operated to any great extent 
in producing that indisposition to- 
wards it so generally manifested by 
the clergy! p.214. ‘That is to say, 
a cause which has been solemnly 
alleged in every instance in which 
the Society has been opposed, which 
has operated, with more or less 
power, in every corner of the king- 
dom, which bas been avowed by our 
most distinguished prelates, and de. 
fended by our most acute divines, 
is nothing after all but a pretence! 
Mr. Cooper attempts to soften this, 
the real bearing of his opinion, by 
supposing that the majority of the 
clergy have been merely indifferent, 
and that the active part of them have 
been led away by preconceived opi- 
nions; that is to say, he acquits 
them of knavery and falsehood, 
and takes a verdict of guilty against 
them upon the minor offences, folly, 
carelessness, and sloth!!—It can- 
not be necessary to expose the 
weakness of this mitizated accusa- 
tion; every clergyman who reads it 
has an answer in his bosom, and we 
cheerfully leave the decision of this 
and every other question in the vo- 
lume before us, to those who do not 
pretend to discover what passes in 
the hearts of their opponents, but 
conceive themselves at liberty to 
claim an acquaintance with their 
own, 


ee 


A Sermon upon the Influence of the 
Clergy in Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. By the Rev. 
William Otter, M.A. F.L.S, 
Preached at Ludlow, the 26th of 
May, 1818, before the Venerable 
Joseph Corbett, Archdeacon of 
Salop, and the Reverend the 
Clergy of his Archdeaconry, and 
published at their request. To 
which is added, an Appendix, con- 
taining the Plan of a Provident 
Society for a Country Village. 


AMONG the few publicatious which 
the scanty limits of our work enable 
us to bring under review, we are de- 
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sirous to notice tle present Sermon, 
and, while we acknowledge the zeal, 
ability, and benevolence exhibited 
by its author, to recommend to our 
readers a diligent attention to the 
very important subject which he has 
handled. Viewing the state of the 
poorer classes as intimately con- 
nected with the welfare of this 
country, and at the same time con- 
sidering the close tie which binds 
the parochial clergy to the poor, 
Mr. Otter has taken advantage of the 
opportunity afforded him by a visi- 
tation, to state their present condi- 
tion, the causes to which their dis- 
tress may be ascribed, and the means 
which are afforded them of obtain- 
ing relief from that distress; keep- 
ing always in view the assistance 
which may be rendered by the 
clergy, in mitigating their sufferings 
and improving their condition, A 
moment's consideration will shew 
that this subject is closely connec- 
ted with those of pauperism and the 
poor laws. Accordingly we find 
Mr. Otter applying his knowledge 
upon these subjects (which, if we 
mistake not, he has studied atten- 
tively,) to produce the great end 
which he has in view, the improve- 
ment of the lower orders. We know 
not if this topic has been handled 
before; among the many visitation 
sermons which are preached every 
year, it may have been frequently 
treated of. But to us the present 
discourse appears like one of those 
happy discoveries, which are so 
simple and easy that we are apt to 
give less praise than is due to the 
ingenuity of the author, from our 
surprize that any thing so plain and 
obvious should not have been 
brought to light before. It is na- 
tural to expect that in the present 
day, when the condition of the poor, 
and the effects of the poor laws have 
been the universal theme of reflec- 
tion in the closet, and of conversation 
in society, several of the clergy 
(who, if they are not deeply versed 
in political economy, can hardly fail 
to be practically acquainted with 
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these subjects,) should bring them 
forward as occasion may offer, ac- 
companied with a plain statement 
of facts, and an application of sound 
religious principles. ‘This has been 
doue by Mr. Otter; and very pleas- 
ing it is to observe an able and 
powerful mind entering into the pe- 
culiar duties of the pastoral office, 
and anxiously consulting the wel- 
fare of those who have been commit- 
ted to his care. 

Where evil exists, the business of 
the reformer is to state its nature 
and extent, and then apply his re- 
medy. The present condition of 


this country is thus described ;— 


“* We have before our eyes a nation ele- 
vated to an unusual height of affluence and 
power, possessed of an abundant capital, 
combined with the most admirable indus- 
try and skill; in thé enjoyment ofprofound 
peace, and distinguished by more institu- 
tions for the relief and improvement of the 
poor, than were ever imagined by any 
other age or nation; and yet, in the midst 
of all these exertions and resources, over- 
whelmed with a pressure of indigence, 
which threatens to sap the foundations of 
its prosperity, aud visited, in a large body 
of its members, with many of the mischicfs 
and sorrows which properly belong to ig- 
norance and sloth ; and, on the other hand, 
what is more to be regretted, every sense 
of shame and disgrace, formerly attached 
to parochial dependance, is gradually dis- 
appearing from the minds of the common 
people, and the young and healthy, as well 
as the aged and infirm, crowd, with willing 
steps, to the parish pay-table, and even to 
the parish workhouse. But this is not the 
worst of the evil—nor that which chiefly 
recommends it to tie attention of the 
Scribe *. No onecan have been conversant, 
even in the slightest degree, with the de- 
tails of parochial pay, without being 
shocked at its evident tendency, as a sys- 
tem, to taint and corrupt the moral and 
religious feelings of the poor, and to 
weaken those bonds of Christian love and 
affection which bind the different orders of 
men to each other. On whatever side its 
operations are eatended, the limits both of 





* The text of this sermon is Matt. xiii, 
52. “ Every Seribe instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven,” &c. The Scribe is 
the Christian Teacher, farnished and pro- 
vided for preaching the Gospel, 
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active and passive virtue are discovered to 
recede; unlike that Mercy twice blessed, 
of which it has usurped the seat, and almost 
exhausted the resources, it sheds too often 
a malignant influence upon all who are 
connected with it; introdacing suspicion, 
churlishness, hardness of heart, on the part 
of those who give; discontent, clamour, 
falsehood, ingratitude, and sometiimes un- 
founded indignation, on the part of those 
who receive; while, in the rude conflict of 
these contending passions, every thing that 
is lovely in morals, and elevating in religion 
—the charities that soften, and the graces 
that purify the heart, all are likely to be- 
come the costly sacrifice.” 


We give this passage without 
abridgment or curtailment, not only 
because it forms the ground-work of 
the remarks contained in this ser- 
mon, but because an acquaintance 
with the actual state of things is the 
necessary foundation, upou which 
every one is to build his own reflec- 
tions. We give it too, that our 
readers, and especially those of the 
clergy who favour our pages with a 
perusal, may compare it with the 
result of their own experience. The 
parochial clergy are beyond all men 
qualified to state from their own 
knowledge the effect of the poor 
laws upon the habits, the comforts, 
the feelings, and the religious and 
moral character of the people. By 
a regular altendance at the parish 
meetings they are enabled to ascer- 
tain the actual state of things; while 
they are not, like the officers for the 
year, under any temptation to dis- 
charge hastily and rashly a duty 
which is soon to be put off their 
shoulders. By their free admission 
to the cottage of the labourer, and 
an unreserved intercourse with bim 
and his tamily, they are made ac- 
quainted with his wants, his feelings, 
and the effect which a state of de- 
gradation produces upon them, and 
upon his habits of industry. Their 
freedom likewise from narrow pre- 
judices, and their being continually 
obliged to stand between the farmer 
aud the pauper, enable them to 
j-dge with impartiality, and there- 
ore with the greater aecuracy. And 
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lastly, their constant attention to the 
interests of religion, while it leads 
them to estimate these matters in a 
different scale from any merely pe- 
cuniary calculation, directs their 
views also to the consequences in 
respect of the religious’ principles 
and moral character of the lower 
orders, as they are influenced by a 
frequent application for parish relief. 
On these accounts we would very 
much wish to draw from the paro- 
chial clergy a statement of the effect 
of the poor laws in their immediate 
circle. The statement here submit- 
ted by Mr. Otter to his brethren 
may be exaggerated. We fear that 
is not the case, and that it will be 
admitted that the features are fairly 
and faithfully delineated, even by 
those who may think the colouring 
more than natural, The opinion, 
or rather, the experience of others, 
will certainly contribute to enable 
us and our readers to form a more 
accurate judgment, 

Having pointed out the existing 
state of things, Mr. Otter proceeds 
(omitting any political view of the 
question) to direct the attention of 
his hearers to 


“ Some of the moral causes which lie at 
the root of the disorder, and for which the 
treasures of the Scribe seem best calcu- 
lated to supply a remedy. The first is 
ignorance ; the second, indolent depend- 
ence; the third, improvidence.” 


The evils arising from the first of 
these causes have been so frequently 
developed, and the advantages of 
instruction are now so generally ad- 
mitted, that we shall pass over this 
head, after extracting a note, though 
with a view to the subject immedi- 
ately before him, Mr. Otter has 
treated it in a manner peculiarly in- 
teresting and different from that in 
which it has generally been con- 
sidered. The note to which we al- 
lude is so ingenious, and at the same 
time so sensible, that our readers 
will thank us for presenting it to 
them entire. 


“ The religious education of the children 
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of the poor, inestimable as it is to them- 
selves, has been truly stated to be advan- 
tageous to the Establishment in many re- 
spects, but there is one important point of 
view in which I have never seen it con- 
sidered, viz. as the means of removing out 
of the way a reason often alleged by the 
poor for preferring the Meeting to the 
€burch, that they cannot understand the 
regular Clergyman as wel as the Methodist 
Preacher. ‘This reason is, in many cases, 
both sincere and well-founded ; and some- 
times may arise from the carelessness of 
the minister himself in not taking sufficient 
painsto adapt his discourse to his audience ; 
but it is much more frequently to be im- 
puted to the deplorable ignorance of the 
poor themselves ; and J think it can never 
be a question with sensible men, whether it 
would be wise to raise the understandings 
of the poor, by a suitable education, to the 
comprehension of a plain and rational dis- 
course, or whether the lahguage of the 
clergy should be lowered to the level of 
that vulgar state of preaching in which good 
sense and good taste are too often equally 
violated. By a suitable education, I beg 
to be understood as intending simply the 
acquirement of that elementary knowledge 
which may enable children to profit by the 
iustruction of Sunday Schools. More than 
this could not reasonably be obtained, but 
at the expence of those early habits of in- 
dustry, which are essential to their future 
well-doing in life.” 

Tn considering ‘ the aspect which 
Christianity bears towards indolent 
dependence and improvidence,” Mr. 
Otter shews that both the Old and 
New Testament teach us to depend 
upon our own exertions and re- 
sources, and not upon the labours of 
other men ; that since industry, so- 
briety, temperance, filial and paren- 
tal care, are frequently inculcated, 
it follows clearly that ‘‘ the exercise 
of frugality also is the bounden duty 
of all men as Christians, and should 
be inculeated earnestly upon their 
minds, as a proof of their obedience 
and their love.” Then applying 
these observations to the circum- 
stances of the lower classes, he points 
out “ how little the exercise of provi- 
dent frugality blends itself with their 
habits, and how largely the neglect 
of this virtue has contributed to the 
indigence we lament ;” shewing that 
it has led to extravagance in youth, 
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to the neglect of the proper duties 
of marriage, and to the decay of 
filial piety; to the injury of moral 
and religious habits, and to the loss 
of friends and masters; while the 
parish pay is considered “as a se- 
cure and rightful refuge, not only 
from misfortune, but from heedless- 
ness and indiscretion.” 

This leads to the mention of a 
subject which is often unhappily a 
fruitful source of indigence, but, as 
Mr. Otter observes, should be 
touched with great tenderness,—the 
improvidence of the poor with regard 
to marriage. The picture which he 
has drawn of the married state is so 
delightful, and so expressive of 
amiable and benevolent feelings in 
the writer, that we cannot forbear 
extracting it, while the contrast be- 
tween what is too often the case and 
what it ought to be, is striking and 
almost appalling. 

“The evening meal, the comfortable 
hearth, the fond welcome of wife and chil- 
drev, with whom these enjoyments are to 
be shared, are soothing recollections that 
sweeten the labour of the day: and not 
only serve to decorate the pages of poetry 
and romance, but form the real and sub- 
stantial comforts of many an English la« 
bourer. And when these are united with 
religions faith, and elevated with the con- 
sciousness of a daily approach towards that 
happiness which is laid up for the good in 
heaven, I know not a situation in life 
more satisfactory, more useful, or more 
honourable. To blessings such as these it 
is natural that every map should look for- 
ward with hope, and the Ministers of God 
are bound to encourage the prospect of an 
union, which is frequently the safe-guard 
of innocence, as well as the means of hap- 
piness.” 


The reverse of the picture is forei- 
bly drawn: the improvident and 
inauspicious union, without a thought 
of future duties, or provision for fu- 
ture wants, without the prospect of 
employment or even shelter, except 
what the parish will afford,—an 
early and lazy dependence uopn 
parish relief—the want and igno- 
rance and depravity of their off- 
spring, and utter degradation of 
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both parents and = children:—all 
these circumstances, and many more, 
point out the duty of instructing the 
poor, 


“ That the genuine comforts of marriage 
can only be the prize of previous labour, 
industry, and virtue—that the maintenance 
of a wife and children should enter into 
their calculations as a positive duty, not to 
be neglected without misery and vice—and 
that this duty can neither be delegated to 
others with impunity, nor yet performed 
by themselves without considerable pru- 
dence and exertion.” 


The practical conclusion which is 
to be drawn from all that has been 
stated, and applied as a remedy, is 
this ;— 

“ Let the minds of the poor be opened 
by education to a true sense of their con- 
dition upon earth, and let the principles of 
Christian faith, the safest guards of virtue, 
be early and deeply imprinted upon their 
minds. Let the ministers of God be in- 
stant in season and out of season, and by 
all that is solemn, and all that is persuasive 
in religion, inculcate the necessity of that 
holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord. Let the higher orders in particular, 
who are deeply interested in this question, 
take special care that their own conduct 
shall exhibit a fairer model of purity and 
chastity to those beneath them. These are 
proper and necessary precautions to ac- 
company lessons of prudence and self re- 
straint which we would urge upon the poor: 
bat let not this most numerous and useful 
class of our fellow creatures be invited and 
encouraged to go on in the practice ofa 
species of improvidence, which is inevi- 
tably followed by a train of wretchedness 
and want. In every age and in every 
country the cross will meet us in some 
shape or other ; itis the badge of our pro- 
fession and the proper test of our faith; 
and the people of this gifted land may be 
thankful to Providence, that, wit! the nu- 
merous blessings they enjoy, they are only 
ealled upon to exercise, for their own hap- 
piness, a portion of that self-denial, which 
is practised by the higher orders in every 
part of Europe.” 


We must pass by, though with re- 
gret, much that is valuable, both in 
the sermon itself and in the notes. 
The appendix contains a plan of a 
Provident Society, established by the 
Author in his own parish, the ob- 
ject of which is to unite the advan- 
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tages of the Savings’ Bank and the 


Sick Club. We had intended to lay 
this before our readers ; but having 
seen a pamphlet advertized which 
appears to have a similar object, we 
may have another opportunity of re- 
turning to this most important and 
interesting subject. 


eer fre 2 


Concio aed Clerum Provincia Can- 
tuarensis in Acde Paulina xvitt 
Kal. Feb. MDCCCXIX. habita 
ab Joanne Kaye. Sac. Theol. 
apud Cantabrig. Professore Regio 
et Coll. Christi Magistro. Jus- 
su Reverendissimi. Cantabrigizx. 
Deighton. 


IN our last number we gave an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the two 
Houses of Convocation of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, assembled at 
the meeting of Parliament, but re- 
gretted, that from the Sermon 
preached on that occasion having 
been but imperfectly heard, we were 
unable to report, with any correct- 
ness, the line of discussion which 
the learned preacher adopted. The. 
Regius Professor having now by com 
mand of the Archbishop published 
his discourse, we take the first oppor- 
tunity of laying an abstract of it be- 
fore the English reader. Dr. Kaye 
takes his text from 1 Cor, i. 10, 
“ Now I beseech you, brethren, by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among 
you, but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in 
the same judgment.” He chooses 
for his subject the present state of 
the Church, and expresses his ap- 
prehensions for her tranquillity and 
secure Continuance, not from the 
number or power of her external 
enemies, but from the continued at- 
tacks in Parliament on the provision 
made for her support, and the spi- 
rit of iunovation shewn in the alter- 
ation of her laws and discipline, 
The principal danger, however, 
which he apprehends, is from her 
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internal divisions, from the opposite 
parties which prevail even in her 
own bosom. ‘These parties, he ob- 
serves, cannot but recall! the memory 
of the times of James and Charles 
the First, when the efficacy of In- 
fant Baptism, the Millennium, the 
Restoration of the Jews, and the 
Evangelical Preaching of particular 
Ministers, were, as now, the sub- 
ject of debate, 

The cause of these divisions 
amongst the ministers of the same 
communion he considers to be partly 
the peculiar disposition of the pre- 
sent times, which rejects all rules of 
discipline, and is insatiable m its 
thirst for novelty, and partly the 
false opinions which prevail con- 
cerning the origin and nature of the 
Christian Church. Formerly, he 
observes, clergymen considered that 
when they took Holy Orders, they 
pledged themselves to obey their 
ecclesiastical superiors, they made it 
a point of conscience not to alter 
the rites and ceremonies of the 


Church to their own private opi- 
nion, nor on any account to change 
a word in the public forms of prayer, 
nor did they think themselves justi- 
fied in collecing a congregation, or 
preaching to the people in places 
not properly set apart for Divine 


worship. With this orderly sub- 
mission to ecclesiastical discipline 
he contrasts the conduct of many in 
the present day, who, he says, think 
their own fancy their ouly law, pay 
no respect fo iegal authority in the 
Church, follow the first impulse their 
minds receive, omit, at pleasure, 
and alter the prescribed forms of 
prayer to make them conform to 
their own preconceived opinions. 
He feels himself called upon, on 
this account, to make the authority 
of the Church the subject of his 
discourse, and having distinguished 
the several passages of scripture 
into two divisions, one of which 
relates to the universal invisible 
Church, and the other to the visible 
Church, with its necessary appoint- 
waents of ministers, rites and ordi- 
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nances, he shews that the Romanists 
contound this necessary distinction 
to advance their own views, but that 
the first reformers always kept them 
most accurately distinguished. 

The preacher goes on to observe, 
that many in the present day, like 
the enthusiasts in the time of Crom- 
well, conceive that the elect may be 
discerned even in the present life, 
aud thus that the saints may now 
form a separate society, in conse- 
quence of which they become indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the visible 
Church, and pay little attention to 
the regulations it imposes. He con- 
trasts this conduct with the pro- 
ceedings of the first reformers, and 
shews how diligent these latter were 
to maintain not only the doctrine of 
an invisible universal Church, but 
also that a visible Church, in which 
the pure word of God should be 
preached, the sacraments duly ad- 
ministered, and by these means 
Divine grace imparted to all the 
faithful, was founded by our Sa- 
viour and his Apostles, an autho- 
rity delegated to it by which im- 
piety might be repressed, and a par- 
ticular form of discipline and go- 
vernment established. He antici- 
pates the objection, that the disei- 
pline and observances for which he 
contends are of human invention, 
and meets it with the observation, 
that when the Church received her 
foundation from the Apostles, she 
by consequence received, at the 
same time, authority to secure both 
her dignity and preservation, con- 
tending, that arguments, which it 
would be absurd to advance against 
the constitution of civil society, can 
have no weight against ecclesiastical 
government. These remarks he 
supports by the authority of Igua- 
tius and Cyprian, whom he quotes 
as strenuous advocates for unity in 
the Church. Having shewn, as he 
thinks sutliciently, the great error 
of those who consider it of little 
consequence whether such as are 
ordained ministers in the Church 
conform strictly to its rites and dis. 

v 
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cipline, he next proves that those 
who cortend that these things are in 
their nature indifferent, destroy 
their own cause, for that tt is the 
very circumstance of their being in- 
different which gives the Church au- 
thority to decree concerning them. 


He next adverts to the opinion of 


those who think too lightly of a 
visible Church, because in its pro- 
fession the bad are intermixed with 
the good, and shews that Christ 
himself, when he compares lis vi- 
sible Church to a field, directs that 
the tares should grow together with 
the wheat till the time of harvest, 
and that from this authority we are 
not on earth to expect its perfect 
purity. From many, he observes 
that these remarks will not com- 
mand attention; nor does he ex- 
pect that they will be universally 
approved; for some persons ¢ m- 
sider that the kingdom of God is 


now at hand; that the fulness of 


the Gentiles will shortly come in, 
and that the conversion of the Jews 
is on the eve of taking place. Their 
endeavours, therefore, are whoily 
taken up in advancing this great event 
which they endeavour to forward by 
the dispersion of the Bible through- 
out the whole world, and sending 
a Missionary to preach to the 
heathen ; and they look upon these 
two objects as the only employment 
worthy of a zealous Christian. The 
preacher is aware that he shall not 
be favourably listened to when he re- 
calls this zeal to its proper object, the 
discharge of their own immediate du- 
ties ; when he admonishes them, that 
they did not take holy orders to be- 
come ministers to the Church univer- 
sal, but to that particular congregation 
over which they might be appointed, 
that their own particular duties are 
proved from Scripture, and the ne- 
cessary constitution of human so- 
ciety to claim their first and pecu- 
liar care. He then enumerates the 
essentials in which all are agreeed ; 
and having described the eminent 
qualification by which the reformers 
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of our Church were distinguished, 
and their valuable labours by which 
the Church of England has deserved 
the title of the glory of the Refor- 
mation, concludes with a suitable 
exhortation to all who are engaged 


her miuustry, or who jt in her com- 


in 
munion to cultivate that concord by 
which alone her permanent peace 
can be established. 

We have given the preceding ab- 
stract of this excellent discourse for 
the benefit of our English readers ; 
and we can safely recommend the 
original to those who may be in- 
clined to consult it, as a specimen of 
pure and elegant Latinity. 


——— 


Review of Vaughan’s Letter. 


A LETTER has been addressed to 
us by Mr. Vaughan, bearing the 
date of March 3, and strongly re- 
flecting upon our report of his work. 
In this letter we are accused of em- 
ploving false facts, false views, and 
false colourings, which demand 
explanation if not apology ; and we 
are challenged to produce any in- 
stance of Mr. Vaughan’s substi. 
tuting his interpretation of a text 
for the text itself. This challenge 
we are not disposed io decline, al- 
though we can by no means under- 
take to answer or insert all the re- 
marks, which the parties interested 
may make upon the reviews which 
may appear in the Remembraucer. 
We acknowledge, that in the hurry 
of transcribing, the word “ called” 
slipped trom our peu (p. 176. col. 1.) 
instead of the word ** appointed,” 
but we cannot perceive that this in- 
accuracy makes any alteration io 
our argument, which depends on 
the omission of the negative particle 
NOT, and not on the use of the 
word ‘* appointed.” We omitted 
also, and indeed we did not think 
it necessary to specify the passage, 
in which the substance, according 
to Mr. Vaughau’s view of six texts 
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of St. John’s Gospel, is substituted 
for the texts themselves: and in 
the article there are sundry errors 
of the press, for which we intreat 
the candid consideration of our 
readers. 

That we may not be thought to 
behave uncandidly to Mr, Vaughan, 
or be suspected of advancing @ 
charge, which we cannot substan- 


“ St. John (our Lorp’s OWN MOUTH, 
Sir!) leaves it impossib!e for us to doubt, — 
so cumulated and aggravated is his evi- 
dence—that ‘ the saved are sheep given 
to Christ in eternity by the Father *—‘ a 
people, who therefore have come, shall 
come, and must come !'"—‘ a people, whom 
he keeps with Christ’s hand, and with his 
own hand ®’—‘ of whom none is or can be 
lost ®""—‘ for whom he continually prays 
—and ‘ who shall at length infallibly be 
where he is, and see his glory P.’” P. 176. 
zd edit. 


If it should be supposed that 
Mr. Vaughan, by his manner of in- 
troducing this passage, or by the 
use of single inverted commas, has 
reserved to himself a right of giving 
the substance of the words referred 


“ Holy Scripture exhibits many traces, 
More or less manifest, decisive, and com- 
plete, of a reprobate people. We read of 
*¢ the children of wrath 4,” “ on whom the 
wrath of God abideth® ;” “ of the children 
of disobedience, in whom the prince of 
the power of the air still worketh,” when 
he has ceased to work in others.” P. 180. 
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tiate, we will place in one column 
a few passages from Mr. Vaughan’s 
letter, and in the other the texts of 
Scripture to which he refers in those 
passages. Our readers will be thus 
enabled to judge of the method of 
citation adopted by Mr. Vaughan, 
and of the justice of the charge 
which we have preferred against 
him. . 


k John xvii. 2. x. 29. As thou hast giver 
him power over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him. My Father, which gave them 
me is greater than all, and no man is able 
to pluck them out of my Father's band, 

! Ibid. vi. 37, All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to mie, and him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out. 

™ [bid. x. 28, 29. I give unto them eter- 
nal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand, 
My Father, which gave them me, is greater 
than all, and no man is able to pluck them 
out of my Father’s hand. 

2* Tbid. xvii. 12. While I was with 
them in the world, I kept them in thy 
name: those whom thou hast given me, I 
have kept, and none of them is lost, but 
the son of perdition, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled. 

© Ibid. 9. I pray for them, I pray not 
for the world, but for them, which thou 
hast given me, for they are thine. 

P Ibid, 24. Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me, b= with me 
where I am, that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given me, for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world. 


to, and not the words themselves, 
he cannot avail himself of this pre- 
text in the following sentences, in 
which he labours to establish his 
inference “ by direct proof.” 


4 1 Ephes, ii.2, 3.* Wherein in times past 
ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the 
power of ‘the air, the spirit, that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience. 
Among whom we also had our conversa- 
tion in times past in the lusts of our flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 





* Mr. Vaughan’s marginal references are 
not always correct: we have cited those 
texts to which be evidently means to refer. 


































‘There are those “ from whom God has 
hidden the things of Christ. ¥” BP. 181, 


“ There are those “ who believe not, be- 
cause they are not of Christ’s sheep ;” © not 
of his chosen * ;” “not of the trutht ;” “of 
the world®’” P, 162. 


*€ There are “ those, whom God hath ap- 
pointed uato wrath ¢.”” P, 183. 


For the present we forbear to 
press Mr. Vaughan, and we leave it 
to our readers to determine, whether 
we have brought an unjust accusa- 
tion against him, and whether he is, 
or is not, guilty of substituting in 
more than one instance, his view of 
Scripture for the Scripture itself, 
If Mr. Vaughan is not satisfied by 
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mind, and were by nature children of 
wrath, even as others. 

t John iii. 56. He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life, and he that be- 
lieveth not the Son, shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on Lim. 

v Matt. xi. 25. Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. 

* John xiii, 18. I speak not of you all; I 
know, whom I have chosen, but that the 
Scripture may be fulfilled, he that eateth 
bread with me, hath lifted up his heel 
against me. 

t Ibid. xviii. 37. To this end was I born, 
and fur this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
words, 

u Ibid. xv. 19. If ye were of the world, 
the world would love his own; but becanse 
ye are not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you. 

©€1 Thess. v.9. For God hath not ap- 
pointed us unto wrath, but to obtain sal- 
vation. 


the evidence which we have pro- 
duced, we will, at a convenient op- 
portunity, fu fil our intention of 
examining in detail all the texts to 
which he has referred in proof of 
his several propositions, aud of ree 
claiming them to their proper sense 
and meaning. 








MONTHLY 


REGISTER. 


—_—— a 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


THE attention of the Society has 
long been directed, at the suggestion 
of many of its Committees, to the 
formation of a supplemental cata- 
logue, containing books which com- 
bine amusement with religious in- 
struction, and which may profitably 
be introduced into parochial libra- 
ries, or used as prize books for the 
children of National Schools. We 
have the pleasure to announce, that 
the Sub-committee, to whom this 


selection was confided, have made 
their first report, which has been 
accepted by the Board, and that the 
following books may be considered 
as laying the foundation of this use- 
ful auxiliary to the Society’s publi- 
cations, and may be had by the 
Members at cost prices. 


A Supplemental Catalogue of Books, 
C. 


Sturm’s Reflections, abridged. 
Walton’s Lives, entire. 

Gilpin’s Trueman and Atkins. 
kk2 
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Ringley’s Useful Knowledge. 

Bingley’s Animal Biography. 

Gilpin’s Cranmer, with an Appendix, 
containing the Life of Ridley 

—— Latimer, end Bernard Gilpin. 

—— Wickliffe. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
abridged. 

Bishop Tomline’s Intreduction. 

Gilpin’s Four Last Dialogues. 

Josephus’s Wars of the Jews. 

Lessons for Young Persons in Hum- 
ble Life. 

Pilerim Good Intent. 

Hall’s Contemplations. 

Wells's Old Testament. 


re ee 


Diocesan AND District Com- 


MITTEES, 
Chichester. 
AT a quarterly meeting of the Chi- 
chester Diocesan Committee, held 
on the 3ist of December last, an 
accession of no fewer than 56 mem- 
bers was reported to have taken 
place in the course of the vear, The 
subscriptions and ci nations, which in 
1817 amounted to 791. 4s. Gd. rese in 
1818 to 17%/. 13s. Gd. The books 
sold in 1817 returned the sum of 
69l. 14s. Gd. to the func ds; in 1818 
they produced 141/, 12s, The 
nefactions the parent society 
ogee ger in the former year to 32l. 
4d.; in the latter to 100/. The 
ar ten amount of monies applicable 
to the purposes of the Committee, 
arising from subscriptions, 
tions, and sale of books, 
was 150/. 2s. Gd.; in 
creased to 3227. 10s. 2d. 
Forty-seven new members 
ber n added 


first mon 


be- 
to 


cona- 
m L8izZ, 
8i8 it in- 


have 
the two 
ths of the p resent year. 


to this Society in 


Extract from the Report of the 
VM inchester Diocesan and District 
Commitiees. 

Dated December : 

There have been distributed, 

during the year, from the depots of 

7 


, 1818. 


«ec 
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this and the other Committees in 
connection with it, 


Inthe Dea 





anery 

of W inche eB. Test. P.Bs. Psal. Tra. 
ter, Som- <110 166 S71—-- 780 
bourne, anil 
Atrestord 

Deanery of Viog e267 735 98 480 
B: tsingstoke 4 

Deanery of , 62 22 319 45 904 
Alton - 

Deanery of U o3 46 254 48 272 
Southampt. § 

Deanery ot i 250 180 1600 200 5000 
Droxtord -4 

Deanery of 2 73 495 983 97 81 
Audover -§ 

Deanery of ) ; ; 
ee 10 64 331 —- = 
Fordingbr. a i¢ 
Bibles - - “835 863 3893 488 6967 
Testaments 868 
Prayer Bks. 5803 
Psalters - 488 
Tracts - + 6967 
Total - 153,051, being 1,706 more 


than were distributed in the preceding 
year, 

«« This Committee have noticed with 
much satisfaction the returns made 
by the District Seeretary for the 
Deanery of Droxford, who states, 
that within the year, 200/. have been 
expended in books ; and that in ad- 
dition to the above, they have re- 
ceived a present, from one of the 


members of their Committee, of 70 
Bibles, 200 Psalters, and 1000 
Tracts. Nearly the whole of their 


stock of books has been distributed, 
and the call for more still exisis, 
The gaol at Gosport, and the poor- 
house of Alverstoke, have been 
amply provided with Bibles, &c. 
since the last Report. 

‘« There are two methods of effect- 
ing these objects, (viz. the general 
objects of the society) already par- 
tially adopted, which have appeared 
to this Committee to be worthy of 
particular notice on the present oc- 
casion. The one is, that of pro- 
moting, as much as possible, the 
distribution of the last valuable pub- 
lication of the Society, viz. the Fa- 
inily Bible, which has already proved 
of great utility. Its importance is 
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clearly shewn by the continued de- 
mand which still exists for it. The 
first edition, comprising 16,500 co- 
pies, has been completed, aud a 
second edition of 6000 is in course 
of publication. In the Deanery of 
Lewes, the Committee not ouly bind 
up gratuitously the parts supplied to 
the poor from thei: depository, but 
have also lately reduced the price 
of each part to three shillings; thus 
rendering sti!! more accessible to 
them a book, which furnishes a 
well-grounded hope of becoring, 
under the Divine blessing, an in- 
strument of salvation to thousands, 
whose detective education might 
otherwise, for want of the helps 
which it supplies, have held them 
for ever fast bound in the chains of 
error and ignorance. 

** The other plan alluded to above, 
as likely to promote the great ob- 
jects of the Society, is the formation 
of parochial .ibraries for the use of 
the poor. The propriety of making 
a speedy, cheap, and effectual pro- 
vision for the new wants necessarily 
arising out of the growing cultiva- 
tion of the minds of the lower orders 
will not be questioned; and the 
books and tracts on the list of the 
Society afford ample means for a 
judicious and valuable selection, 
calculated to supply an inexhaustible 
fund of doctrine and instruction, in 
strict conformity with that which 
they are accustomed to hear deli- 
vered to them in their parish church. 
This has also been adopted by the 
Lewes Committee.” 

Cowbridge. 
AT the Anniversary Meeting of the 
subscribers to the District Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in that part of the diocese of Lan- 
daff, situate in the county of Gla- 
morgan, lately holden at Cowbridge, 


it appeared from the statement of 


the secretary, that the receipts for 
the last year had been greater than 
those of any preceding year, and, 
that the Society in general was in a 
most flourishing state, It was also 
reported, that the number of books 
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sold, and given gratuitously at the 
different depdts in union with the 
Society, were as follows :—Welch 
and English Bibles, 166 —Welch and 
English Testaments, 232-—Welch 
and English Prayer Books, 464—~ 
Welch and English Psalters, 28¢— 
Religious Tracts, 743—Charity 
School Books, 1608. And that the 
sum of 651. 13s. 93d. was transmit- 
ted as a donation to the Parent So- 
ciety. At this meeting an important 
resolution to the Principality in ge- 
neral was agreed on, ‘That it be 
recommended to the Parent Seciety 
to have a larger number of the Tracts 
on their list translated into Welch, 
for the convenience of the Society; 
and that the Treasurer and Secreta- 
ries be authorised to correspond with 
the Parent Society on the Tracts 
most expedient to be translated, and 
the best mode of carrying the mea- 
sure into execution,” 





The Society continues "to receive 
distinguished and substantial proofs 
of the confidence reposed in it by 
the public; and the following muni- 
ficent donations and bequest have 
recently been intimated : 

His Grace the Duke of NortTHuUM- 
BERLAND 100 guineas on ad- 
mission, and 5 guineas per annum. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Nor- 
THUMBERLAND 20 guineas on 
admission, and 2 guineas per an- 
num. 

Rev. EDWARD PARKINSON, of 
Great Leighs, Essex, 20,000]. 
3 per ct. consols. to be paid within 
six months after his decease. 


Church-building Commission. 


Parish of Lambeth. 


Ara Vestry, held March 5, 1819, 
pursuant to public notice, for “the 
purpose of receiving a communica- 
tion from the Rector, respecting the 
application to the parish of Lam- 
beth of the Act (58 Geo, HI. c. 45.) 
of the last Session of the late Par- 
liament, for building, and promoting 
the building, of additional Churches 
in populous parishes, and for com- 
ing to such resolutions thereon as 
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mav be deemed expedient’—and 
such communication having been 


made accordingly—it was 

*« Resolved, 1. That the number of 
inhabitants in this parish did, ac- 
cording to a census made in the year 
181%, amount to 41,641 persons; 
has since greatly increase:!, so that 
probably at the present time if can- 
not be reckoned at less than 50,000; 
and that there isa prospect of a fur- 
ther extensive increase. 

2. Resolved, That the parish 
Church is not capable of containing 
more than 1,600 persons; and will 
not admit of any considerable en- 
largement in its accommodations. 

8. Resolved, That there is no con- 
secrated Chapel within the parish. 

4. Resolved unanimously, That 
for the further accommodation of 
such inhabitants as are now preclu- 
ded from attending Divine worship 
by the want of room, it is highly ex- 
pedient that this parish should build 
A Charch or Chapel at or near Nor- 

wood ; 

A Church or Chapel at or near Briv- 
ton ; 

A Charch or Chapel at or near Ken- 
nington; aud 

A Church or Chapel in or near the 
line leading between Water/oo 

Bridge and the new Cebourg 

Theatre. 

That it is further highly expedient, 
that ground for interment should be 
attached to these several Churches 
or Chapels; and that alli these se- 
vera} Churches or Chapels should 
be calculated each to contain not 
fewer than from F,600 to 2,000 per- 
sons: and it is further expedient, 
that one-third of these persons 
should be accommodated tm 
sittings. 

5. Resolved unanimously, That 
the parishioners are willing to raise, 
by loan and subscription, or other- 
wise, an amount sufficient for the 


free 


purchase and enclosure of the requi- 
site sites for the above-named jour 
Churches cr Chapels, aud one moiety 
of the estimated charge for the 
erecting and fitting up of the said 
four Churches or Chapels ; provided 
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always that his Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for building and promoting 
the building ef additional Churches 
in populous parishes will be answer- 
able for the other moiety of the said 
estimated charge ; provided also, 
that the parish be at liberty to pro- 
cure and furnish the plans, specifi- 
cations and estimates for the said 
Churches or Chapels: and provided 
also, that the said plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates, shall be sub- 
mitted to, and approved by his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners as aforesaid. 

6. Resolved unanimously, That 
the parishioners are willing to repay 
by instalments, any sum advanced 
by way of loan for the above pur- 
poses, by subscription collected, or 
by rate raised in every year, or b 
the two jointly, in connexion wit 
other supplies, if any such should 
present themselves: provided that 
the parish shall not be called upon 
to pay, in addition to the interest, a 
greater instalment of the principal in 
any one year than the amount of one 
year’s interest on the original sum 
so advanced by way of loan: and 
that no greater rate than fourpence 
in the pound shall be made in any 
one year, for any or all the purposes 
of the said Act. 

7. Kesolved unanimously, That 
it ishighly expedient that the Clergy 
attached to the intended Churches 
or Chapels, should reside in the vi- 
cinity thereof respectively : and that 
there should be assigned to every 
Church or Chapel a certain fixed ec- 
clesiastical district, with known 
boundaries, for the purpose of se- 
curing an improved pastoral super- 
injendance. 

&. Resolved unanimously, That 
fur the purpose of carrying the 
above resolutions into effect, a com- 
miitee be appointed, five of whom 
shall be a quorum, for the transac- 
tion of business; and that the said 
commitiee do consist of the Rector 
and Churchwardeas for the time 
being.” 

(Ltere follow the names of twenty- 
two leading gentlemen of the parish.) 

The meeting was very numerous 
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and respectable, and after a full dis- 
cussion of the merits of the plan, all 
opposition was withdrawn, and the 
resolutions passed unanimously 


There are already five Chapels 
in the parish of Lambeth; but as 
none of them are consecrated, they 
are not recognised by law, and con- 
sequently no aetice can be taken of 
them in any proceedings founded 
upon an Act of Parliament. 

The result of these important pro- 
ceedings will be io obiain by one 
effort an adequate provision for ihe 
spiritual necessities ef this parish, 
one of the most important districts 
im the imniediate neighbourhood of 
the metropolis; and the virtual 
subdivision of the parish which has 
been determined upon, may be pro- 
ductive of incalculable advantage. 

We trust that we shall have to re- 

ort that the example set at Lam- 
Peth, the residence of the Metro- 
politan of all England, will be fol- 
lowed up in other places, with equal 
unanimity and zeal. 


Repairs of Churches in South Wales. 


WE are happy to be enabled to 
state, that in no part of the king- 
dom, greater exertions appear to be 
making towards the repairing of 
Churches, than in the county of Mon- 
mouth, the good effects of which 
have already been experienced, by 
the great increase in the number of 
those who now usually resort to the 
public worship of their Maker in 
those Churches, which, till lately, 
were nearly deserted. The Church 
of Newport has undergone a com- 
plete repair, both internally and ex- 
ternally, and a new organ has been 
provided. The whole of the ex- 
pence, which has been very con- 
siderable, has been borne by the in- 
habitants; and it has been truly 
gratifying to observe the cheerfulness 
and alacrity with which they have 
obeyed every demand that has been 
nada upon them on this interesting 
occasion. A concert of sacred mu- 
sic was lately given, on the re-open- 
ing of the Church, which was at- 
tended by an immense concourse of 
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persons, both rich and poor. The 


Church at Caerleon has also beea 


reudered, in every respect, truly 
coimodious and comfortable, and 
well celculated for its intended 
purpose: an e jua! rave of com- 


. = st 
mendation is due to the 


f Cowbridge also 


nhabitants 
whose cxertions 


5 > 


i 


ve been vot less « onspicuous than 
hose of their brethren at Ne wport, 
fhe Church at Caerleon, is now 
scarcely inferior to any in that part 
of the country, and superior to the 
generality. The Church of Lau- 
ibby, in the same county, deserves 


also to be noticed; it has been new 
pewed, and a gallery erected for the 
accommodation of the poor. ‘These 
improvements have been effected by 
the exertions and contributions of 
Addams Williams, Esq. the principal 
landhotder in the parish, whose zeal 
in the cause of every thing counected 
with the Established Church, is 
above all commendation. 

The great inconvenience which has 
been so long experienced by the in- 
habitants of Pontypool, in the county 
of Monmouth, in consequence of 
there being no place of worship 
under the Established Ciurch, is 
likely to be soon remedied. ‘The 
present Parish Church is situated on 
the summit of a high hill, nearly a 
mile from the town, consequently it 
is inaccessible to many of the inha- 
bitants; a meeting therefore has 
been lield for the purpose of raising 
& fund for building a Church in the 
centre of the town, and we are lappy 
to say, with every prospect of suc- 
cess, ‘The sum wanted for the oc- 
casion is 1,2002., 1,090/. of wuich 
has already been subseribed, ane 
little doubt is entertained, but that 
the whole of the sum will -be soon 
collected. The most beneficial re- 
sults may be anticipated from this 
new Chureh, as the population is 
large, and composed alwost entirely 
of persons employed in the iron. 
works, who, hitherto, have had ne 
means Of spiritual instruction. 
Incorporated Clergy Orphan Society. 

Address to the Public. 
In an age and uation, distinguished by 
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an almost boundless spirit of Christian cha- 
rity, a studied address in behalf of an es- 
tablished Institution might seem to argue 
a distrust, either of the public favour, or 
of the excellence of the cause which it 


seeks to promote. Among the members 
of the Church of England, to whom the 
Committee of the Clergy Orphan Society 
more especially appeal, they are confident, 
that a bare statement of the extent and 
designs of the Establishment will be an 
ample recommendation to those, who now 
for the first time hear of its existence : 
and that to others, to whom it is already 
indebted for suppert, a knowledge of its 
wants will be asulcient motive for the en- 
largement of their contributions, 

Clergy of England and Wales 
amount to more than 10,060, A very large 
portion, perhaps not less than one half, are 
possessed of slender incomes, scarcely suf- 
ficient to supply the wants of the passing 
day ; and totally inadequate towards pro- 
viding for the possible contingeucy of an 
orphan family. Out of the wreck of ec- 
clesiastical property at the Reformation, 
some of the most splendid charitable esta- 
blishments, which are the great ornaments 
of this metropolis, took their rise. But 
for the children of that holy order, the 
members of which were the only pecu- 
niary sufferers by the change, scarcely the 
slightest provision was made. During more 
than two centuries no establishment was 
exclusively dedicated to their relief. 

At length, about seventy years ago, the 
Clergy Orphan School was founded. Its 
operations have hitherto been contined: 
and though by a kind of prophetic munifi- 
cence, which has provided, as it were, by 
anticipation for the increased exertions of 
the benevolent, a spacious and heaithy 
mansion has, within the last ten years, 
been erected in the neighbourhood of the 
Regent's Park, for the reception of more 
than 160 children, to be clothed, main- 
tained, and educated; yet, “ owing to the 
inadequacy of the funds, the number at 
present on the establishment does not ex- 
ceed 81, and the painful necessity of + asi- 
ing over applications of the most urgent 
distress recurs at every election *.” 

That this deficiency has so long existed, 
is to be attributed solely to motives of 
perhaps mistaken delicacy on the pari of 
the Committee. To supply it is the great 


uel 
ane 





* Extract from the late Charge of the 
Bishop of London, in which his Lordship 
justly ascribes “ this failure of support to 
the general ignorance of the necessities, 
perliaps (he adds) of the existence of this 
charitable institution,” 
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object of this appeal. The additional in- 
come, necessary for the support of the 
children now proposed to be added, is pro- 
portionably much less than what has been 
expended on those hitherto received, as 
every requisite, except clothing and main- 
tenance, is already secured, The Right 
Rev. the President of the Society, per- 
ceiving the advantages to be derived from 
this favourable circumstance, brought it 
under the consideration of the other Pre- 
lates, all of whom, actuated by the impulse 
thus given, have testified their high appro- 
bation of this object of the Committee, by 
adding, in some instances even four-fold, 
to their annual subscriptions. The Com- 
mittee feel confident that this appeal and 
this example of beneficence will not be in 
vain. The distant provinces will no longer 
remain in ignorance of the establishment, 
or regard it as intended solely, or even 
principally, for the benefit of the metro- 
polis and its immediate vicinity. It will 
now be universally known, that it takes 
under its protection, as far as its means ex- 
tend, the orphans of the Clergy, wherever 
they may be found. The opulent Clergy 
will, it is not doubted, press forward in 
support of the destitute children of their 
own sacred order. The humane among the 
Laity will, we may. fairly presume, expe- 
rience a mere than common satisfaction in 
providing for the temporal and spivitual 
wants of the families of those, by whom 
they have themselves been spiritually as- 
sisted. While the humble labonrer in the 
Christian vineyard, at the solemn moment 
of departing out of life, will feel the pang 
of final separation from a helpless family, 
in a considerable degree alleviated, by the 
soothing reflection, that the instruction 
which it has been his duty to mmpart to the 
children of others, will not, in the hour of 
need, be withholden from his own. 


This address has been already fol- 
lowed by some very handsome dona- 
tions, and increased annual subserip- 
tions, a list of which shall appear in 
a future number, 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Paris. Incor- 
porated A.D. 1701. 

Ir wiil be seen by a reference to 

the Anniversary Sermons, preached 

before the Society within the last 
twenty years, and particularly to 

that of Bishop Dampier, in 1806, 

that the attention of the heads of our 

Church, who preside over this vene- 

rable Corporation, has long been 
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earnestly directed towards the native 
population of Hindostan, and to- 
wards the measures which it was be- 
come the bounden duty of | this 
country to adopt, for bringing Chris- 
tianity in all its genuine attractive- 
ness under their observation, and for 
preparing their minds to embrace it. 
It rested however with the legisla- 
ture to lay the foundation upon 
which alone the Church of Christ in 
India could solidly be reared. This 
being provided, and a proper interval 
allowed for the due settlement of 
Episcopacy in the capital of our 
Eastern dominions, we find His 
Grace the Archbishop in his double 
capacity of primate of the Church 
of England and President of the 
Corporation, congratulating the Soe- 
ciety upon the moment being at 
length arrived, when its operations 
might be safely and usefully ex- 
tended in that quarter of the world; 
and recommending at the commence- 
ment of the last year, an offer of co- 
operation with the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, in such plans for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel within his diocese, 
as his Lordship with the concurrence 
of the constituted authorities in India 
might see fit to suggest. A corres- 
pondence was immediately opened 
with the Bishop, and 50001. placed 
at his disposal, by a unanimous vote 
of the board. At the same time, his 
Majesty's government was memo- 
rialized for that mark of the royal 
favour, (a King’s Letter,) which the 
Society has uniformly experienced, 
whenever a pressing call upon its 
funds has made it necessary to resort 
to that legitimat« mode of appealing 
tothe benevolence of the public : and 
the Address which will be found un- 
derneath, and which we earnestly 
recommend to the attention of our 
readers, was forthwith prepared to 
accompany the Royal Letter in its 
circulation through the kingdom. 
These measures being ripe for exe- 
cution, a special meeting of the Cor- 
poration was held on the 12th of 
last month, which was attended by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 4. 
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York, the Bishops of London, Car- 
lisle, Chester, Chichester, Ely, Exe- 
ter, Gloucester, Landaff, Salisbury, 
and St. David's, and a large assem- 
blage of other members: when His 
Grace the President having reported 
that he was in possession of the 
King’s Letter, arespectful request was 
unanimously voted to the two Arch- 
bishops, that they would be pleased 
immediately to issue it to the several 
Bishops of their respective provinces, 
and subsequently a resolution was 
passed deputing, conformably to the 
charter, the Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans, in their respective divisions, 
and the Treasurers and Secretaries 
of Diocesan and District Committees 
of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, to be receivers of 
the public bounty,- until District 
Committees of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel shall be 
formed. 
Address to the Public. 


The incorporated Society for the Pro* 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
was established as well for the purpose of 
converting and instructing the heathen, as 
for the maintenance and advancement of 
pure Christianity among our own people 
settled abroad. 

The views of the Society, in the prose- 
cution of these laudable de-igns, have been 
hitherto principally directed to the Conti- 
nent and Islands of North America. At 
the time of its original institution, and 
long afterwards, our territories in that 
country were far the most considerable in 
extent and importance among the foreign 
possessions of the crown. They contained 
a large population of unenlightened sa- 
vages, as well as growing communities of 
settlers, who without the means of reli- 
gious instruction and worship were in dan- 
ger of sinking into the vices and ignorance 
of heathenisin. 

To the successful exertions of the So- 
ciety the conversion of the Indian tribes 
that profess Ciiristianity, and the number 
of Episcopal Churches still subsisting in the 
United States, must in a great measure be 
attributed. 

At the present moment the revenues of 
the Society are almost wholly expended in 
contributing to the erection of churches 
and schools, and providing a regular sup- 
ply of ministers, catechists, and school- 
masters, with competent stipends, who are 
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subjected to the controul and authority of 
their respective Bishops: nor is it too much 
to assert, that without such assistance from 
the Society many large avd populous dis- 
tricts of those extensive countries would 
be altogether deprived of the light of re- 
ligion, or at least of the benefits of a mi- 
nistry, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, and regalar public worship. 

The extension of our dominions in the 
East has siuce opened to Christian zeal a 
new scene of exertion, to which the atien- 
tion of the country has for some time been 
anxiously turned. A variety of circum- 
stances, liowever, continued to suggest to 
the Society tlie necessity of caution, and 
the expediency of waiting for some favour- 
able conjuncture, which might enable them 
to concert their measures with effect, and 
begin their operations with reasonable as- 
surance of success, The time they trust is 
arrived. 

The appointment of a Bishop at Cal- 
eutta has supplied an adviser of not less 
discretion than zeal, to direct the Socicty’s 
proceedings at the outset, to point out safe 
and unexceptionable modes of acting, to 
suggest proper rules and directions, and, 
finally, to assist by his authority in the con- 
trou! and regulation of their missions. 
‘Their first measure has accordingly been to 
offer their co-operation to the Bishop in 
the execution of such plans, as, in con- 
currence with the governing authorities in 
India, his Lordship may be inclined to re- 
commend; aud to place at his disposal a 
sum of money, in order to enable him to 
avail himself of any opportunities of tur- 
thering the objects of the Society, without 
the loss of tine wluch must necessatily be 
incurred by previous communication with 
Eorope. Some time, it is obvious, will 
elapse before an answer can be received to 
this application. Jt may be sufficient, in 
the mean while, to observe, that the island 
of Ceylom in particular, which bas lately 
been placed under the Bishop's jurisdic- 
tion, would alone supply ainple employ- 
ment for the immediate exertions of the 
Society. 
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In this island one-third of the population 
is said to be nominally Christian, though 
their faith is imperfect, and debased by 
gross superstitions; and the pagan inha- 
bitants are happily exempt from those arti- 
ficial prejudices which still continue to re- 
tard the progress of Christianity m [Hin- 
dostan. 

For the means of accomplishing these 
important designs, the Society must have 
recourse to the liberality of such pious and 
well-disposed persons as are zealous for the 
propagation of the Christian faith in its 
purest form. To divert its present réeve- 
nutes from the purposes to which they have 
been so long and so usefully appropriated, 
and are ina manner pledged, would be not 
only inexpedient, but unjustifiable. But 
with such ebjects in view, an appeal is 
made without hesitation to the public, in 
the fullest assurance that the spirit of piety, 
which in the begining created, and has 
hitherto sustained the Society, will be 
exerted with equal effect in promoting the 
enlargement and extension of its plans. 

A. HamiLTon, 
Secretary. 


The Society is supported by vo- 
luntary contributions, aided by an 
annual grant from Parliament to- 
wards the special maintenance of the 
established missions in Nova Scotia 
and Canada, and is under the manage- 
ment of a Corporation, erected by 
charter from His Majesty King Wil- 
liam LIT, for the receiving, managing, 
and disposing of such contributions, 

All Persons making « donation to 
the Society of Twenty Guineas or 
upwards in any one Year, or sub- 
scribing not less than One Guinea 
annually, become contributing and 
associated members ; and from them 
only the vacancies, which from time 
to time occur in the Corporate Body, 
will be filled up by ballot. 
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Several important particulars which were 
mentioned in a late debate in the House of 
Lords, having been very incorrectly re- 
ported in the newspapers, we subjoin a 
more accurate-abstract of them for the in- 
formation of our readers. 


State of the Slaves in the West India 
Islands, 

Lorv Hotianp observed, in consequence 
of the address of that House, in June, 1816, 
expressing a wish that his Majesty’s go- 
vercment worl? recommend to the colonial 
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governments the carrying into execution 
some measures for preventing the illegal 
importation of slaves, and for the improve- 
ment of those already existing in the is- 
lands, he was happy to learn that measures 
had been readily adopted by all the islands 
for the accomplishment of the first object 
of that address. He should, therefore, say 
no more on that part of the subject, but 
with respect to the other objects of the 
address he tnought some observations ne- 
cessary, The result of the measures adopted 
for the moral and religious instruction of 
the negrves did uot appear, so far as he was 
informed, as satisfactory as those which, 
under the name of register acts, &c. had 
been carried into effect to prevent the ille- 
gal importation of slaves from Africa. He 
was, however, happy to say, that the colo- 
nial legislatures had shown no indifference 
to this important part of the recommen- 
dation. When considerable pecuniary sa- 
crifices were made, in order to attain an 
object, it was surely to be presumed that 
those who made them were sincere. Con- 
fining himself to the island of Jamaica, he 
had to state, that an act had been passed 
there about a year and a half ago, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of 20 curates to 
give religious instruction to the negroes at 
the rate of 3001. currency each, It had 
been found, however, that this sum was 
not sufficient to induce the necessary nuin- 
ber of respectable clergymen of the Church 
of England to go from this country and 
undertake the task. But whatever defect 
there might be in this measure, he saw no 
reason to impute it to any unwillingness or 
want of zeal in the colonial legislatures. 
It had been fonnd, as he had said, iupos- 
sible to procure clergymen regularly edu- 
cated for the Church of England, inclined 
to go to the West Indies at the salary of- 
fered, and he knew not what farther mea- 
sures had been adopted by the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica to obviate that objec- 
tion; but experience had shown that per- 
sons educated in a higher sphere of life 
were seldom so successful in communicat- 
ing religious instruction to men iu the un- 
fortunate situation of slaves as humbler in- 
struments. In doing full justice to the 
House of Assembly tor the motives which 
had induced the passing of the act, for ap- 
pointing curates, it at the same time ought 
not to be disguised, that some acts framed 
in a very different spirit had been passed— 
he meant those against the influx of mis- 
sionaries, which placed in the hands of the 
colonial government a power inconsistent 
with those principles of religious liberty 
which, in his opinion, ought always to be 
held sacred. However, when even in that 
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House, in the legislature of this country, he 
could find but comparatively few persons 
disposed to carry their principles so far as 
he was, he could not think that the conduct 
of the representatives of the colonists, in 
passing those laws, could, in fairness, be 
made a ground for impeaching their since- 
rity. As experience bad proved the advan- 
tage of employing persons in a humble si- 
tuation of life to communicate religious in- 
struction to the negroes, Le would recom- 
mend the employment of a sect, against 
whom he thought no objection could be 
maintained—he meant the Moravian bre- 
turen. According to the plan originally 
adopted for the propagation of Christianity 
in North America, an establishment was 
made, not only for curates, but for school- 
masters. Hle should think that this plan 
could be adopted with great advantage in 
Jamaica and the other islands, aud that 
missionaries from the Moravians, or other 
sects, might be appoiuted schoolmasters, 
Many were of opinion that no further im- 
provement could be made in the condition 
of the West ludia s!aves, until they had 
acquired a greater degree of religious in- 
struction; Le was therefore induced to pro- 
pose a plan embracing that object. All 
colonial proprietors or agents were pow 
compelled by jaw to register the number 
and the ages of the negroes on their re- 
spective estates. He would propose that 
in this register there should besides be 
added, the nuinber of the negroes who had 
been baptized, and arrived at the posses- 
sion of a competent knowledge of the 
Christian religion. As there was a defi- 
ciency of regular clergymen, this register 
might be made on the certificates of Mo- 
ravian brethren, All the negroes thus 
proved to have attained to a competent 
religions knowledge he would admit to give 
evidence in courts of justice. The right 
reverend prelate who had shown so laud- 
able an anxiety for the improvement of the 
negroes, would, he trusted, give his sup- 
port to a measure of this sort. When that 
right rev. prelate saw that temporal in- 
dacements were requisite to procure cler- 
gymen to preach the Gospel, he could not 
think it improper that sach inducements 
should be held out to the negroes to be- 
come Christians. Such inducement was 
the more necessary, when the manner in 
which the question of conversion to Chris- 
tianity presented itself to the mind of the 
slave, when recommended to him }y those 
who had authority over him. It always 
appeared to him, that his master had some 
selfish view in the recommendation. On 
the contrary, if he found that a knowledge 
of Christianity gave him importauce among 
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his companions, he would be eager to ob- 
tain it; for, notwithstanding the degraded 
state into which the original sin of the 
African slave-trade had plunged these un- 
fortunate beings, they still possessed the 
ambition of distinguishing themselves. He 
concluded by moving an address, for an 
account of the measures adopted by the 
colonial legislatures in consequence of the 
recommendations contained in the address 
voted by their lordships in June, 1816. 
Lorp Batuurst applauded the mode- 
ration and judgment with which the noble 
lord had brought forward his motion, and 
was, like him, convinced that the impor- 
tant object he had in view, would best be 
obtained by giving time to the colonial le- 
gislatures to mature the measures they were 
disposed to adopt. With respect to the 
registering of slaves, the colonies had 
passed acts. In one respect they all dif- 
fered from the recommendation to enact 
that slaves not found in the register should 
be immediately declared free. No clause 
to that effect was to be found in any of the 
acts; but it was provided that, after being 
detained one year, if not claimed, they 
should then be free. A clause in the dif- 
ferent acts, that a copy of every register 
should be sent to this country, was a most 
desirable object. Since these registration 
acts had been passed by the colonial assem- 
blies, it was in the contemplation of his 
Majesty’s government to recommend other 
measures to be adopted here. They would 
propose the passing an act making all sales 
of estates contracted for in this country 
void and illegal, unless a description of the 
slaves on the estate accompanied the sale. 
If there appeared to be any slaves on the 
estate which were not included in the colo- 
nial register, such slaves should be held not 
to be made over to the purchaser. As the 
value of estates depended chietly on the 
Slaves, this would be a most important 
check; for if correct registers were not 
kept in the colonies, it would be impossible 
to obtain money for estates sold here. The 
proposing of this measure had been delayed 
until the colonial assemblies bad passed 
their register acts, because it was wished 
not to do any thing which might at such a 
time appear to ipterfere with the free exer- 
cise of the authority of these assemblies ; 
but now he had no hesitation im stating, that 
a bill for this object would very soon be in- 
troduced into the other house of parlia- 
meut. In what the noble lord had said re- 
specting the appointment of curates, he 
had done justice to the intentions of the 
legislature of Jamaica. The salary of 3001. 
currency, which amounted to little more 
than 2001. had been found insufficient ; and 
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besides, the duties which the curates had 
to perform were not described. ‘The ob- 
jection as to salary had, however, been re- 
moved, and he hoped that proper appoint- 
ments would speedily take place. The 
noble lord thought that there was a diffi- 
culty in procuring a proper supply of cler- 
gymen of the Established Church, and cer- 
tainly considerable difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in that respect, though the right 
rev. prelate who had been applied to had 
made every effort to overcome it. Great 
difficulty arose from this circumstance, that 
no person can be ordained bya bishop, ex- 
cept for some specific preferment or duty 
within the diocese of that prelate. The 
bishop of London usually made tie ap- 
pointments, but in fact he had no legal au- 
thority over the West India islands. In 
the beginning of last century, it had oc- 
curred to Bishop Gibson, that there was 
something irregular in the exercise of that 
authority; and upon investigation, that 
was found to be the case, Stilf, however 
it had been found necessary to continue the 
practice of ordination for the colonies ; but 
in doing so, the bishop of London over- 
stepped, in some measure, the bounds of 
his authority. ‘There was, of course, no 
little difficulty in the bishop taking all the 
responsibility on himself. When a person 
was ordained for general colonial service, 
it was well known that the examination 
was not of precisely the same nature as 
that which would take place were he to 
exercise his clerical duties within the dio- 
cese. It would, therefore, be advisable 
to obtain some security, that persons or- 
dained for the colonies did actually go to 
them, and when there, did not imme- 
diately return to act as clergymen in this 
country. The noble lord had adverted to 
means of enabling a certain portion of the 
black population to give evidence in courts 
of justice ; and it appeared to him that for 
that purpose it was necessary for the ne- 
groes to possess a competent knowledge of 
the Christian religion. He agreed with the 
noble lord in this view of the subject ; for 
the mere certificate of baptism would not 
be a proof of improvement in religious 
knowledge, if the negroes could obtain it 
without due preparation. They would wil- 
lingly be baptized three or four times over, 
as they believed it to be a charm against 
enchantment. He readily acceded to the 
motiou of the noble lord. 

The Bisnoe of Lonpon said, the noble 
lord who had in so able a manner brought 
forward this question, had done bim no- 
thing but justice in attributing to hima 
sincere wish fur the religious and moral 
improvement of the negroes, He could 
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not, however, agree with the noble lord 
iu the manner in which he had proposed to 
communicate that religious instruction. 
The noble lord had been too ready in con- 
cluding that recourse ought to be had to 
sectaries, and that temporal inducements 
were necessary to induce clergymen of the 
Church of England to perform their duty. 
The Church of England had as yet had 
very little opportunity of making etiorts in 
the colonies. The clergy of the West In- 
dia islands had, in some publications, been 
blamed for not doing more than they had 
yet accomplished ; but what was expected 
of them was really beyond their physical 
powers. There were in Jamaica, for in- 
stance, 19 parishes: some of these pa- 
rishes were from 30 to 50 miles long, and 
about 20 or 30 broad. It was not possible, 
therefore, for any man to maintain that 
sort of communication with the population 
of such parishes as miglt subsist between 
a clergyman and the population of a parish 
in England.. The House of Assembly was 
so sensible of this difficulty, that it saw the 
necessity of making provision for a supply 
of curates, for the express purpose of com- 
municating religious and moral instruction 
to the black population. When he was in- 
formed of the act granting 3001. currency 
as salary for curates, he made inquiry 
among merchants acquainted with Jamaica 
as to the propriety of that sum, and they 
assured him that it was not sufficient to 
maintain any person in the character of a 
gentleman, after paying the necessary ex- 
pences of lodging, of servants, and of keep- 
ing a horse: and partly in consequence of 
his representations on the subject, the sa- 
lary had been increased to 5001, currency, 
which he understood amounted to some- 
thing between 3501. and 3601. sterling. 
This it was expected would be found suffi- 
cient, and thus one great difficulty as to 
the appointments was removed. He did not 
yet, however, know what conditions would 
be proposed along with the salary. What 
the noble secretary of state had said, on 
the subject of jurisdiction was correct. 


——- — 
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It had been found, after an inquiry made 
by the law-officers, at the instance of 
Bishop Gibson, that the bishops of London 
had no jurisdiction over the colonies. They 
had, however, from the necessity of the 
case, continued to act; had always or- 
dained for the colonies; had occasionally 
corresponded, on spiritual matters, with 
the governors of the West India islands, 
aud had been in the habit of frequent com- 
munication on those subjects with the go- 
vernment at home; and it was but justice 
to state, that the greatest attention had 
always been paid to their representations, 
The noble prelate proceeded to detail at 
length measures which have been adopted 
for the religious instruction of the negroes 
by the Society for the Conversion of Negroes 
(which had now five missionaries in its ser- 
vice) and by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in foreign Parts. This latter 
society held a considerable estate in trust 
for the maintenance of Codrington College, 
in the island of Barbadoes ; and had taken 
the earliest opportunity, which the im- 
provement of the property afforded, to 
send out a most respectable clergyman as 
catechist and chaplain to the negroes, 
amounting in number to above 300. A 
large building on the estate had been con- 
verted into a chapel, and a room appro- 
priated for a school, for the exclusive use 
of the black population. As these mea- 
sures were carried on with the approba- 
tion, and under the inspection of the go- 
vernor and principal members of the coun- 
cil, there was every reason to expect that 
they would prove successful ; and would 
eventually afford a practical specimen of 
the benefits which would result from the 
instruction of the slaves in the doctrines 
and duties: of Christianity. The bishop 
concluded with observing, that the task of 
religious instruction could not with pro- 
priety be confided to any otier hands than 
those of the clergy of the Established 
Church, 

The question was then put, and carried 
nem. dis, 
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Rev. Mr. Pitman, elected alternate 
evening preacher at the Maydalen—the 
numbers were: rev. Mr. Pitman, 200; 
rev. Mr. Smedley, 92; rev. Mr. Butcher, 4. 

Rev. Samuel Heyrick, M. A. to hold by 
dispensation the rectory of Brampton by 


Dingley, together with the rectory of 
Carlton, both in Northamptonshire; pa- 
tron, sir John Henry Palmer, bart. 

Rev. John Stedman, B.A. of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, elected master of 
the royal grammar school, founded by 
Edward VI. at Guildford, lately vacant by 
the resignation of the rev. W. H, Cole, 
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Rev. E. Valpy, to the vicarage of South 
Walsham, St. Mary, Norfolk, lately lapsed 
to the bishop of Norwich. 

Rev. Edmund Gray, B.A. to the rectory 
of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire, vacant by 
the death of the rev. J. Dere Thomas, D.D. 

Rev. Henry Denny Berners, LL. B. to 
the archdeaconry of Suffolk ; patron, the 
bishop of Norwich, 

Rev. John Maddy, D.D. to the rectory 
of Hartest with Boxtead, in Suffolk ; and 
the rev. Thomas Strong to the rectory of 
Theberton, in the same county, both on 
the presentation of the crown. 

Rey. John Preston Reynolds, B.A. to 
the rectory of Little Munden, Herts ; pa- 
tron, T. R. Reynolds, Esq. Great Yarmouth, 

Rev. T. 'T. Walmsley, secretary to the 
national society, to hold by dispensation the 
rectory of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, with 
the rectory of Hanwell, in Middlesex; to 
the former of which he was collated by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and to the latter 
by the lord bishop of London. 

Rev. W. Jackson, M.A. of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, to be domestic chaplain 
to the earl of Verulam. 

Rev. T. Thorp, M. A. of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, to the rectory of 
Widford, Nottinghamshire, vacant by the 
death of the rev. Owen Dinsdale. 

Lord viscount Anson has appointed the 
rev, W. H—. H. Hartley, of Bucklebury 
house, Berks, one of his lordship’s do- 
mestic chaplains. 

Rev. James Thomas Holloway, late 
fellow of Exeter college, has been pre- 
sented to the endowed rectory of Statuon- 
upon-Hine, Heath, Salop ; patron, the rev, 
R. Hill. 

Rev. Philemon Pownall Bastard, B. A, 
to the rectory of Hanworth, Middlesex ; 
patron, Bastard, esq. 

Hon. and yev. George Pellew, to the 
vicarage of Nazing, Essex; patron the 
lord chancellor. 

Rev. C. C. Chambers, M.A, to the rec- 
tory of Holmpton and vicarage of Welwick, 
Holderness, in the presentation of the right 
hon. the lord chancellor. 

On Saturday, the 20th inst. the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred ,— 

Docrors 1n Mepicine—Henry Wil- 
liam Carter, of University college, one of 
Dr. Radcliffe’s travelling fellows in the 
inedical line. 

Bacuetors 1n Divinity.—The rev. 
Ambrose Dawson, and Ashurst Turner 
Gilbert, fellows of Basenose college. 

Masters oF Arts—Herbert White, 
scholar of Corpus Christi college; Wil- 
liam Samuel Birch, of Oriel college. 
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BacusLors oF Arts—Edwin Unwin, 
gentleman commoner of Oriel college, 
grand compounder ; James A. H. Grabbe, 
aud Patrick Ward, of Exeter college; 
Hugh Rowlands and John Hughes, of Je- 
sus college ; Thomas William Bramston, 
fellow of All Souls’ college ; Robert Dal- 
zel Thomson, fellow of new college ; John 
Harvey Ashworth, and Henry Jennings, 
scholars of University college; George 
Randolph, student of Christ Church ; right 
hon. lord Clarina, nobleman of Christ 
Church ; John Charies Fowell Tuffuell, of 
Christ Church ; Charles William Knyvett, 
William Fisher, John Hunter Fawcett, 
Henry Bagshaw Harrison, and Henry 
Bull, students of Christ Church ; William 
Holland, George Digby Wingfield, Wil- 
liam Kaye, and George Freer, of Christ 
Church ; Thomas Cozens Percival, student 
of Christ Church; Thomas Gretton, of 
Christ Church ; Richard Conington, scholar 
of Lincoln college; John Prichard, of 
Brasenose college; Amos Crymes, of Ba- 
liol college. 

On Tuesday last, the rev. Thomas 
Charles Ord, of University college, was 
admitted master of arts.— William Stal- 
man, demy of Magdalen college, and Ri- 
chard Bethell, scholar of Wadham college, 
bachelors of arts, were admitted collectors. 
—The whole number of determining ba- 
chelors of arts is 244—a much greater 
number than for the last fifty years. 

Rev, Charles Almerie Belli, A.M,, to the 
precentorship of St, Paul’s; patron, the 
lord bishop of London. 

Rev. John Philip Herringham, to the 
rectory of Chadwell, Essex ; patron, the 
rev, J. P. Herringham. 

The following degrees have been con- 
ferred:—rev. C. Valentine Le Grice, 
M.A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, ad- 
mitted ad eundem.—Bachelor of Civil Law: 
rev. R. Allen, fellow of New College.— 
Masters of Arts: rev. William Watson 
Dickins, of Merton college ; John Rod- 
bard Bain, of Christ Church; rev. Charles 
Scrase Dickins, of Oriel college; rev. J. 
Betts, of Trimity.—Bachelors of Arts: 
W. Hoskins, of Brazenose: T. W. Hunt, 
Esq. of Christ Church, grand comp ; T. C, 
Corbet, of Christ Church. 

The rev. D. G. Wait, of St. John's 
college, Cambridge, to the rectory of Blag- 
don, Somerset; patron, George Thorne, 
Esq. of Bristol. 

The rev. Edm. Gardener, of Comb- 
hay, late vicar of Wellow, Somerset, insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Tinterne Parva, 
in the diocese of Landaff. 
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Oxroro, March 6.—The' beginning of 
this week the following degrees were con- 
ferred :-—~ 

BACHELORS OF Arvs—Francis Hilbert, 
and Nathaniel William Hallward, of Wor- 
cester college ; William Henry Waller and 
Robert Noble, of Brasenose college; 
John Carr, of Christ church. 

Rev. Benjamin Parsons Symons, M. A. 
fellow of Wadham college, and the rev, 
Edward Cardwell, M. A. have been ap- 
pointed public examiners. 

Campnince, Feb. 27.—The three Tan- 
cred Scholarships for Divinity Students at 
Christ's college, are vacant —This day, the 
rev. Samuel Lee, A. B. of Queen’s col- 
lege, was admited to the degree of A, M. 
by royal mandate. 

Mr. G. Cole, of St. John’s college, was 
on the same day admitted B. A. 

Mr, Thomas P. Platt, of Trinity col- 
lege, is elected wniversity scholar on the 
foundation of Dr. Davies. 

Henry Milnes Thornton and Wm, Pace, 
of Trinity college, were admitted M. A. 

The rev. Henry Mears, of Merton col- 
lege, Oxford, admitted M. A. ad eundem. 

The rev. George Wyatt, of St. John's 
college, and Wm. Church, of Emmanuel 
college, were on the same day admitted 
bachelors in civil law. 

The rev. Samuel Lee, M, A. of Queen's 
college, was yesterday elected professor of 
Arabic, on the resignation of the rev. John 
Palmer, B.D. of St. John’s college. 

We are gratified in having to announce, 
that the valuable Oriental MSS. bequeathed 
to this university by the celcbrated African 
traveller Burkhardt, consisting of upwards 
of 300 volumes, have safely arrived, and 
are now deposited in the public library. 

March 19. The chancellor's gold me- 
dals for the best proficients in classical 
learning among the commencing bachelors 
of arts were yesterday adjudged to Mr. 
Thomas Thorp, of Trinity college, and 
Mr. Alexander Malcolm Wale, of St. 
John’s college. 

——— 
MARRIED IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


On Thursday the 18th instant, at New 
Windsor church, by the rev. Joseph Mor- 
ris, M.A, andF.S8.A. vicar of Feltham, 
Middlesex, Mr. Edward Boys, of Apple- 
dore, near Tenterden, Kent, to Jane Han- 
nah, third daughter of the late John Mor- 
ris, Esq. formerly of Feltham Hill. 


DIED IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


At Hanwell, Middlesex, in the 72d year 
of his age, the rev. Herbert Randolph, 
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B. D. precentor of St. Paul's, rector of 
Hanwell, and perpetual curate of Wimble- 
don, Surrey; he was the second son of the 
late Dr. Randolph, archdeacon of Oxford, 
and was patronized by the bishops of Lon- 
don, bishop Terrick, bishop Lowth, and 
his younger brother the late bishop ; his in- 
tegrity of life and perseverance in well do- 
ing, will be long remembered; he has left 
an only son to lament his irreparable loss. 

At the rectory-house, Borley, in the 6ed 
year of his age, the rev, William Herring- 
ham, rector of Borley and Chadwell. 

At his house, in Dean’s-yard, Westmin- 
ster, in the 5ist year of bis age, the rev. 
William Douglas, only son of the late Dr. 
Donglas, Bishop of Salisbury ; he was 
chancellor of that diocese, precentor, and a 
canon residentiary of that cathedral, and 
vicar of Gillingham. 


ee 


Beprorpsutre.—Died, at Dunstable, 
the rev. D. Lewis, vicar of Kimbolton, 
and rector of Wrestlengworth, aged 62. 

BuCKINGHAMSHIRE.—Died, aged 63, 
the rev. Richard Goldesborough, rector of 
Sanderton, and late fellow of Magdalen 
college. The living is in the gift of the 
president and fellows of that society. 

CaMBRIDGESHIRE.—Died, in Trinity 
college, in the 23d year of his age, Mr. 
Thomas Bluudell, B.A, and scholar of that 
society. 

Devonsuire.—On Thursday the 11th 
of Feb. 1819, was interred in his family 
vault in the parish of Culmstock, Devon, 
the rev. Henry Chorley Manley, vicar of 
Bradford, near Taunton, patron, and more 
than half a century incumbent of Sandford, 
Arundle, Somerset. He died greatly re- 
gretted by his parishioners, and all his 
friends, 

The beginning of this month, died, aged 
nearly 80, Dulcibella, the wife of the late 
rev. Henry Chorley Manley, as above men- 
tioned, She was a descendant of the late 
admiral Darby. 

Duruam.—The hon. and right rev. the 
bishop of Durham, has entered on the 
fiftieth year of his episcopate ; on which 
occasion a congratulatory address has been 
presented to his lordship by the clergy of 
the diocese. 

The Clergy of the diocese of Durham 
having come to a resolution, to erect a 
school on the Madras system, at New. 
castle, to be called the clergy jubilee school, 
in order to commemorate the entrance of 
their diocesan into the 50th year from his 
consecration, the following address was 
presented by them, and the following an- 
swer received from his lordship :— 
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To the Honourable and Right Reverend 
Shute, by Divine Providence, Lord Bishop 
of Durham. 

May IT PLEASF YouR LorpsuiP, 

We, the Clergy of the diocese of Dur- 
ham, beg leave to offer to your Lordship 
our fervent and heartfelt congratulations 
on the opening of this, the fiftieth year 
from your consecration to your high office 
in the Church of Christ. During the larger 
portion of that long period, it has been 
the happiness of those, who now address 
you, to be placed under your Lordship's 
paternal governance, to witness the exer- 
cise of your public and private virtues, and 
to be excited to the due performance of 
their own part in the Christian ministry by 
the eminent and uniform example held 
forth to them by their Bishop. 

When we look back on the eventful 
years, which have passed since your Lord- 
ship’s translation to this see, and reflect on 
the important duties which the peculiar 
character of the times long imposed on the 
Clergy, we cannot forget, that, in whatever 
degree those duties may have been fulfilled 
by ourselves, the vigilance and constancy 
of your Lordship were never wanting to 
the common cause. Your warnivg voice 
was heard in the beginning of danger; and, 
to the last, it ceased not to animate and 
encourage all under your authority, man- 
fully to bear their part in the awful conflict 
with principles which assailed alike the 
thrones of kings and the altar of God. 

And, as you thus called on us to con- 
tend earnestly for the truth against the 
enemies of Christianity in general, so like- 
wise we have been instructed by your 
Lordship's precept and example, how best 
to defend the distinguishing doctrines of 
our own pure Church against the advocates 
of ancient corruptions on the one hand, 
and of heretical innovations on the other ;— 
to temper zeal with charity and with dis- 
cretion,—yet at the same time to repel that 
spurious moderation, which abandons what 
is essential to the soundness of faith, or 
purity of discipline, for the false and hollow 
praise of modern liberality. 

But it is not only on these greater and 
rarer occasions, that we have been bene- 
fited by your guidance. In every particu- 
lar of our pastoral care, whatever assist- 
ance could be derived from the advice, the 
protection, or the bounty of your Lordship 
has been freely and largely bestowed. We 

abstain from violating the sacredness of 
private charity by saying all that long ex- 
perience has brought to our knowledge ; 
but the voice of fame itself bears testi- 
mony, that neither the limits of your Lord- 
ship's diocese, nor the peculiar claims of 
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ecclesiastical interests, nor any restric- 
tion but the unfitness of the object, have 
bounded the exercise of your beneficence. 
The same generous patronage, which aided 
the labours of Kennicott, of Blayney, and 
of Holmes, in accumulating to sacred lite- 
rature some of its richest and choicest 
stores, has been extended to every well- 
devised plan of public utility. Above all, 
that inestimable invention of the age in 
which we live, the new system of educa- 
tion, has found in your Lordship its early, 
its unremitting, its most munificent sup- 
porter. You have even directed your ex- 
ertions in this great cause to the benefit of 
generations yet unborn, and have provided 
in the ample foundation, which bears your 
name, a succession of future labourers in 
this frnitfal field. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of 
our gratitude and profound respect for 
your Lordship’s high deservings by a monu- 
ment, not unacceptable, we hope, to your 
feelings, as it is peculiarly appropriate to 
your praise, we solicit your Lordship’s per- 
mission to erect, in the most populous and 
important town of the diocese, a school 
for the justruction of poor children in the 
principles of the Church of England ;—and 
we humbly implore the favour of Almighty 
God to this our work. May He see fit to 
grant, that the spiritual good of thousands 
may be the fruit of this offering of dutiful 
attachment to your venerable and vene- 
rated name! And may the time be far 
remote, when we shall be made to feel the 
full value of the blessing we now enjoy in 
a living example of the qualities, which 
best become a Father of the Christian 
Chureh ! 

Signed on our own behalf, and in the 
name and at the request of the 
Clergy, 

Ricuarp Prosser, 
Archdeacon of Durham. 

Reynoi_y Gipgon Bouyer, 
Archdeacon of Northumberland. 


Cavendish-square, Feb. 18, 1819. 
REVEREND AND DEAR BRETHREN, 

In returning an answer to such an ad- 
dress as Ihave recently received from you, 
I am at aloss in what terms I can convey 
an adequate idea of the feelings which it 
has excited. For none but myself can es- 
timate the gratification of finding, that I 
am the object of the affection and esteem 
of a body of Clergy, with whom it has been 
my happiness to be connected during a 
period of twenty-eight years; and who 
have not confined their expressions of 
favourable opinion to language only, but 
have marked it by a work of public utility 
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the most consonant to my wishes. May 
the blessing of God prosper your under- 
taking! that in the school, which you are 
about to erect, the children of the poor 
may be tauglit the principles of Christianity 
and the doctrines of the established Church, 
confirmed in usefu! and moral habits, and 
thus be qualified for the faithful and con- 
scientious discharge of their future duties 
in life! 

At my very advanced age, this, humanly 
speaking, will be the last occasion of our 
public intercourse. Of all that has hitherto 
passed between us, as well as of the ex- 
emplary discharge of your sacred duties, 
I retain, and hope to carry to my grave, 
the most pleasing remembrance. My 
prayers, while the Almighty graciously 
continues to me the inestimable privilege 
of prayer, will be offered for the welfare 
of this diocese; and that the interests of 
true religion may be advanced and sup- 
ported by its Clergy of every succeeding 
generation, as they have been by those, 
whout I now address. 


Believe me, 
Reverend and Dear Brethren, 
With true regard and esteem, 
Your sincere and affectionate 
Friend and Brother, 
S. DUNELM, 
To the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham. 


Died, at Benwell, aged 34, Mary, wife 
éf the rev. R. Clarke, of Sherburn house. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Died, at Glouces- 
ter, Anne, relict of the rev. Robert Foot, 
rector of Boughton Malherbe, Kent, and 
daughter of R.G.D. Yate, Esq. formerly 
of Broomesberrow-place. 

Hamesuire.—We have much pleasure 
in presenting our readers with a brief 
sketch of the first report of the committee 
of the Hampshire Female Penitentiary just 
published. The attention of the public 
was first called to the subject about two 
years since. Shortly after, proposals were 
issued for a subscription, which, in conse- 
quence of the pressure of the times, was 
limited to 10s, 6d. annually, from any indi- 
vidual. Many names having been given in, 
it was determined to commence the Insti- 
tution on a small scale ; a house was taken 
in Wiuchester, a matron engaged, and a 
temale committee appointed trom the sub- 
scribers to superintend the establishment, 
&c. The house was opened for the recep- 
tion of penitents on the ist of January, 
1818; in the course of the year three were 
admitted, and others refused for want of 
room and funds: the women have con- 
ducted themselves with the strictest pro- 
priety, evincing the deepest contrition for 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 4, 
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their past misconduct, and readily availing 
themselves of every means of moral and 
religious instruction. One of them is the 
daughter of a tradesman who failed in bu- 
siness , having become acquainted with a 
gentleman at a public Maying, she was af- 
terwards seduced and deserted by him. 
Another having gone to service at an early 
age, was prevailed on by an officer when 
about 17 years old, to leave her situation, 
and accompany him to P—, where she re- 
mained with him until he was ordered to a 
distant part of the country; he then left 
her with a promise to send for her as soon 
as he was settled, and continued for some 
time to deceive her by specious promises ; 
but having contracted a debt of 151. for 
rent, &c. she was obliged to leave her lodg- 
ings, and, desticate both of a home and 
friends, she had recourse to prostitation 
for support; she afterwards became mis 
tress of one of those houses of infamy with 
which the maritime parts of this county 
unhappily abound, and at: last, enfeebled 
by sickness; bronglit on by her abandoned 
course of life, she was driven to the work- 
house, where she endured extrenre mental 
and bodily sufferings for upwards of twelve 
nionths, and was admitted into the Peui- 
tentiary in July last. It is hoped that the 
funds may cover the expenses of the ensu- 
ing year on the present limited scale; but 
as it is desirable te extend the benefits ot 
such an institution, it is proposed that in 
future there should be no limitation to in- 
dividual subscriptions, and as the smallness 
of the house now occupied makes the em- 
ployment of the women, at least to any ex- 
tent, impracticable, should the fnuds of the 
year be adequate thereto, a larger house 
might be taken witli conveniences for 
washing, &c, The committee therefore 
earnestly solicit the co-operation of every 
friend of humanity in their endeavours to 
promote this labour of love, ~and conclude 
their first report in the words of Howard: 
—‘ If ene person has received good, 
spiritual good, from my labours, it is an 
honour for which I cannot be too thankful. 
— Let us bless the Lord for all things.” 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—Died, the rev. 
Henry Finch, vicar of Burley, near Oak- 
ham. The earl of Winchelsea is patron of 
the vicarage. 

LincoLtnsHiRE.—Died, the Rev. D. 
Dixon, rector of Claxby, near Carstor. 

OXFORDsHiRE.— Died, in the 58th year 
of his age, the right rev. John Parsons, 
D.D. lerd bishop of Peterborough, and 
master of Baliol college in this University. 

SomERsETSHIRE.—Married, the rev. Ts 
Leman, of the Crescevt, to Mrs, Hodges, 
of Northampton-street, 
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At Taunton, rear admiral Monkton, to 
Miss E. Puipps, of Colliprest. 

On the 16th, at Clifton, Mr. George Sed- 
don, of Aldersgate-street, to Lydia, only 
daughter of Isaac Cooke, Esq. of Bristol. 

Died, the rev. William Carter, vicar of 

Vest Anstey. 

At Bath, in his 37th year, the rev, Houl- 
ton Hartwell, vicar of Loders and Brad- 
pole, Dorset, only surviving son of sir 
Francis John Hartwell, Bart. 

At Bath, the rey. Joha Manning Haze- 
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land, L.L. B. rector of Bigbury, Devon, 
and of Stock Dennis, Somerset. The de- 
ceased, who suffered under a paralytic af- 
fection, was unfortunately burnt to death 
by the bed taking fire. 

W onCESTERSHIRE.—Died, at Worces- 
ter, beloved and sincerely regretted by all 
who knew him, the rev. Samuel Oldnall, 
A.M. rector of the parish of St. Nicholas 
in Worcester, and of the parish of North 
Piddle, in this county. 
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lation of Michaelis’s Introduction to the 
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A new Volume of Rivingtons’ Annual 
Register, being the Volume for the Year 
1808, will be published in afew Weeks, 
and will soon be followed by another Vo- 
lume of the former Series. 

Mr. Dodwell’s Travels, with the first 
Portion of his Views in Greece. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
re 


T. R. cannot be inserted; and shall be returned, 
€. N, shall certainly appear; probably in our next. 
R. S, shall be inserted, 


We cannot advocate the change in the Service of our Church which 4 
Layman recommends, 


Detector has been received ; but his animadversions, though most jusf, 
are a little too late. 


Philemon wili have seen our reason for neglecting to publish his remarks. 

Philacribos, Oxoniensis, and I, A. shall appear. 

A Churchman, Vigilius—T. H. Y —Britannicus, Cler, Kanc’—Laicus 
Amicus, and Vindex Biblicus, have been received, and are under conside- 
ration, 

Scrutator and X. Y. Z. have been received. 

Mfa’s. first letter cannot be inserted, nor his offer be accepted; the 
subject of his second communication has not been overlooked. 

Numa,— Eccles, Anglic. Laicus, and A Hampshire Incumbent, cannot 
be inserted. 

Clericus Oxon. may be assured that all communications in the spirit of 
his letter will be thankfully received. 

X. Y. is requested to attend to our account of the recent resolutions of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Clericus Devoniensis is highly esteemed ; but we are obliged to postpone 
bis letter for the present. 

The offer of Leaicus cannot be accepted. , 

We have received yarious communications upon the subject of assessing 
tythes to the Poors’ Rate, which was introduced in our last Number. The 
question shall certainly be adveried to again. 


A Northamptonshire Rector, Clericus, 2nd W. will probably appear ; but 
C. G, bas completely mistaken the remarks of our correspondent. 





